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T a meeting of the Executive 
A Committee of the Association on 
November 13, 1911, Dr. A.B. 
Sanford was invited to edit the present 
booklet, describing the Fifth Reunion 
at Milford, Connecticut. 


This service he is more than pleased 
to render, in evidence of his regard for 
the brotherhood which has been estab- 
lished and in earnest wish for the 
continued prosperity of the Sanford 


Association of America. 
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A First Word 


HE visit of the Sanford Association to Milford, 
Conn., as told in the following pages, was the 
¢ " fulfillment of a long-cherished purpose. At 
Ie ithe initial meeting of the Organization, in 
YO, hn April, 1907—when the clansmen were looking 
LANA LA tor the first time into each others’ faces—a 
Committee was appointed whose duties in part were 
to “present a recommendation concerning a Reunion at 
Milford, Conn.;” and that same evening different speakers 
made tender mention of the old Connecticut village where the 
pioneer, Thomas Sanford, had resided. At the Second Re- 
union, in March, 1908, these allusions were repeated—while 
the published booklet of the same year, describing the first 
and second gatherings of the Association, ended with a refer- 
ence to Milford and the statement that “at the proper time 
the Sanford Association proposes an excursion to this historic 
spot.” In 1911 the hour seemed ripe for this visit; and on 
Memorial Day, as a time particularly fitted for the proposed 
commemoration, the Association journeyed to Milford and 
there paid tribute to the memory of its honored ancestor. 

An attendance of one hundred and thirty-four was enrolled 
at the Reunion. An analysis of the list of guests and friends 
interested in the gathering, as found on other pages of this 
booklet, shows that a very few came from a far distance—such 
cities as Middlebury in Vermont, Boston and Brookline in 
Massachusetts, Easton and Harrisburg in Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing sent their representatives. For the most part, however, 
the towns and cities of Connecticut adjacent to Milford helped 
to furnish the total. A large proportion of the company—as 
has been the case at each successive Reunion—was present 
for the first time, a near residence to Milford making this 
possible for many who through frail health or other considera- 
tions could not have gone a far distance. A certain percentage 
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of the guests, however, had been in attendance at every Re- 
union since the first, in 1907, and their absence would have 
been keenly felt. But, whether the faces were familiar or seen 
for the first time, the spirit of good cheer and fraternal interest 
was contagious. 

One other feature of the Reunion to be remembered was 
the hospitality that the good people of Milford extended to the 
visitors of the day. Except at the dedication of its Memorial 
Bridge, in 1889—when the virtues of all the Milford picncers 
were recalled—the village had never seen such a gathering; 
for the Association was assured that no group of descendants 
representing any individual Milford settler had ever returned 
to raise a memorial to its progenitor. The noonday lunch 
furnished by the ladies of the First Church, where Thomas 
Sanford two centuries and a half before had been a worshiper, 
illustrated the dignity of Christian service; the kindness of the 
church officials in opening the doors of the historic sanctuary 
was in keeping with the other courtesies enjoyed; the public 
attendance on the outdoor exercises of the afternoon, at the 
Memorial Bridge, proved the general interest in the object 
which had brought the Association to Milford. There was, in 
short, nothing of inattention to mar the completeness of the 
day. So shall Milford be ever shrined in the tender memories 
of those who were then permitted to gather in the ancient 
village of Thomas Sanford. 

The presence of an expert stenographer at the Reunion 
permits the full publication of the addresses of the day. The 
original report has been essentially retained; only such slight 
verbal modifications have been made, after consultation with 
the respective speakers, as contribute to greater completeness. 
Nor has this record merely a present value. To the genera- 
tions of the future the Association would dedicate its new 
publication, believing that the present pages will be turned by 
an interested posterity when all the jubilant company assem- 
bled that Memorial Day under the bright Milford skies shall 
have joined the fellowship of the kindred gone. 
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Invitation to the Reunion 


O notice of the Reunion at Milford, Conn., in 
1911, would be complete without a mention 
of the Special Committee having charge of 


> 
Roscg 

VS ets celebration. In anticipation of the Mil- 

ford visit, at the Fourth Reunion, in 1910, 


Ps C1 VP >) 
CW Negr, Wy this Committee was duly authorized; and in 


November, 1910, it met for consultation at the Taylor 
Library, in Milford. The decisions of that day were after- 
wards supplemented by the activities of individual members 
of the Committee, and the final arrangements were so 
complete as to call forth in a complimentary resolution else- 
where noted the hearty thanks of the Association. 

The invitation sent out by this Special Committee was made 
doubly attractive by various illustrations of Milford scenery, 
and seems permeated by the vigorous breezes which blow over 
the New England hills. Its preservation in this booklet adds 
to the completeness of the record concerning the Milford 
gathering. The following is the full text of the letter: 











Invitation to the Milford Reunion of the Sanford 
Association of America, May 30, 1911 


The Reunion Committee respectfully sends this invitation to the 
members of the Sanford Association of America and their friends, and 
to all Sanfords and descendants of Sanfords in America, and to 
those related to them by marriage or otherwise, whether they use 
one or two “d’s” in spelling the name. 

You are all cordially requested to attend this Reunion at Milford, 
Conn., Tuesday, May 30, 1911. A luncheon will be served by the 
ladies of the First Church at 1 P, M., at $1.00 per plate. Kindly send 
immediately your response, so that the Committee may inform the 
Milford ladies how many to expect. 

Those who can come early will doubtless be pleased to see the old 
Sanford Homestead, which is now owned by David L. Clarke, the 
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Clerk of the First Church. This house is located a few rods north 
of the church. The local train from New York to Milford on the 
New York and New Haven Road leaves at 10:05 A. M., and arrives 
at Milford at 12:46. On this train we hope to have a special car for 
the Sanfords from New York and vicinity. Express trains from 
New York to Bridgeport leave at 8:00, 9:15, 10:02, and 11:00 A. M. 
It is about an hour's trolley ride from Bridgeport to Milford. Return- 
ing from Milford, the local train leaves at 5:56 P. M.; express trains 
from Bridgeport leave at 6:30, 7:32, 8:11, and 9:36 P. M. Train and 
trolley service from the east to Milford is good. 

Any who can do so are requested to send or bring flowers for 
decorating known Sanford graves in the old cemetery. Cut flowers 
may be sent to Eldridge L. Cornwall, a member of the Committee, a 
merchant of Milford having a store opposite the village library 
building. 

The librarian will have during the day an exhibit of old Milford 
records and historical books pertaining to Thomas and other pioneer 
Sanfords in America, including a history of the Milford church 
which states that Thomas Sanford owned Sachem’s Island where An- 
santaway, the Indian, had formerly lived. An appropriate floral 
decoration will be placed upon the Thomas Sanford stone of the 
Memorial Bridge, which gives civic recognition to his memory, as 
well as to many of the planters of Milford, the location of some of 
whose graves is not definitely known. 

At 3 P. M. the Memorial Window, for which many Sanfords have 
cheerfully contributed, will be unveiled in this Milford church, at a 
meeting in which Dr. E. B. Sanford, of the Bible House, New York 
City, Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, will make an address on Thomas Sanford, the Puritan. Rev. 
F. A. Sumner, pastor of this church, has been invited to offer the 
prayer of dedication, This window of opalescent glass has not only 
the historic feature of a picture of the original church building, but 
burned in enduring colors is the following inscription: ‘In Memory 
of Thomas Sanford, One of the Original Planters of Milford, Conn., 
who united with the First Church Jan. 9, 1642, and Sarah his wife, 
who became a Member of this Church Dec. 15, 1642.” This window 
will give Church recognition to the memory of Thomas Sanford and 
wife, who were among the devout colonists who settled in New Eng- 
land. 

The Committee would be pleased if any who have Sanford relics of 
interest for exhibition bring them. Some interesting pictures and 
souvenirs of colonial days are assured, At the luncheon, at 1 P. M., 
it is expected that Francis B. Sanford, of New York City, who is 
Secretary of the Executive Committee, will act as Toast-master, and 
that Frank L. Armstrong will tell some old-time Sanford stories, 
and a number of interesting after-dinner speeches will be made. 

After the unveiling of the Memorial Window a corner soloist, Mr. 
J. Lester Razey, of New York City, will call the people together for 
an open-air meeting at the Memorial Bridge, at 4 P, M., if the weather 
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permits, and it is expected that Dr. A. B. Sanford, President of the 
Sanford Association, will lead a number of speakers from different 
sections of the country with appropriate addresses, Charles V. San- 
ford, of Warwick, N. Y., the father of Miss Julia M. Sanford, who is 
Secretary of the Association, has consented to make one of these ad- 
dresses. 

Those who havs seen the genealogical history of the Thomas San- 
ford family, receu‘*2 published by C. E. Sanford, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
are greatly pleased with the extent of his investigations and appre- 
ciate the results of his historical research in behalf of this and other 
branches of the Sanford family. A copy of this work will be on 
exhibition at the Reunion. 

Kindly respond at once, if you can be present, and make checks for 
the luncheon at $1.00 per plate payable to H. C. Sanford, Treasurer. 
Those who do not respond till after May 29th cannot be assured a 
place at the table. 

Sincerely Yours, 
THE COMMITTEE. 


Rev. Ezra T. Sanford, 232 West Eldridge L. Cornwall, Milford, 
llth Street, New York City, Conn, 


Chairman. Charles Sanford, Walnut Beach, 
Mrs. C. H. Armstrong, Bridgeport, Milford, Conn. 
Conn. W. P. Sandford, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Meee H. Sanford, New Haven, W. A. Sanford, New York City. 


Mrs, Charles F. Roberts, New Drurie L. Sanford, Lake George, 
Haven, Conn, N. Y. 
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HE lure of faces shadowy long, 

Of echoing voices far away, 

Of Pilgrim forms—this was the spell 
For Pilgrims’ sons, that radiant day 
In Milford town. 


ACK turned the hands on dial’s face, 
The chronicles long closed did ope, 
The misty past to present changed, 
With all its struggle, all its hope 
In Milford town. 


EW thanks for these, the better days, 

ith visions new of yeoman’s worth, 
New purposes for knightly deed 
Were ours, at the ancestral hearth 
In Milford town. 


REAT Earth, the couch of sleeping men— 
The poet of the broken lyre, 
The sage, the chief with sheathéd blade— 
Guard safe the bed where rests our sire 
In Milford town! 
—A. B. SANFORD. 
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SOME SANFORD FACES 


Before leavin 


g the First Church for the open-air exercises at the Bridge the above picture was taken. 
half of the Sanfords registered on the Guest Book are not seen in the photograph 


itis unfortunate that practically 
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The Midday Luncheon 


PpEAurivoe for location is historic Milford, 
of the early Colony of Connecticut, situated 

on Long Island Sound, some ten miles west 
{of the classic city of New Haven. Charm 
of landscape, as well as the need of new 
settlements, may have led the first planters 
to choose it as their residence. Nor has that beauty 
faded. With a subtle skill which grows not infirm through 
the passing centuries Mother Nature had painted the Milford 
hills and valleys with the choicest colors of the Spring, and 
had made the Sound to glow like a shimmering band of silver, 
when the Sanford Association met, on May 30, 1911, in the 
ancient Connecticut village. 

Most of the company coming that day to Milford were 
making their first visit to the home of Thomas Sanford. His 
personality must have seemed most vivid, as they stood in 
the place of his long residence. From the County of Essex, 
England, he had emigrated, it is thought, to Dorchester, 
Mass., about 1632 to 1634—land being allotted to a certain 
Thomas Sanford at Dorchester in the latter year. To Milford 
he had come, it is claimed, from Dorchester before 1642, his 

name being the thirty-second in the list of 
STORY OF the forty-four original Free Planters of the 
THOMAS SANFORD settlement. Here the remainder of his life 

was passed; here he took his rightful part in 
those movements which contributed to the gradual growth of 
Milford; here he enjoyed the regard of his generation; here he 
found his sepulcher in 1681, at the ripe age of more than 
seventy years. Out from the distant past the departed planter 
seemed almost to reincarnate himself, to the vivid fancy of 
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his children who now gathered in his adopted town to pay 
their regard to his worth. 

The striking contrast between the times of Thomas Sanford 
and those of his twentieth-century descendants must have been 
the meditation of Some at the Reunion. Between the log 
house, the rude domestic conveniences, the Primitive dress, the 
Crude social] Organization of the Pioneer's times and the mar- 
velous advance of the Present era no comparison could be 
Possible. Did the old immigrant ever dream that more than 
two centuries after his death his children would come on a sen- 
timental visit to Milford, riding in automobiles or express 

trains, reading a daily paper which should 
THEN AND Now chronicle the doings of the round globe, re- 

ceiving messages from the absent by rapid 
mail or swifter telegraph to be read at the Reunion? Such a 
dream of the early Thomas, back in the distant years, would 
have seemed a madman's fancy that could never have its real- 
ization. Yet into such results of human invention his children 
had abundantly entered, long before the day when they made 
their visitation to Milford. 


es 


Before the appointed programme of the day was taken up a 
few moments were spent in pleasant greeting, as the company 
was gathering by rail or otherwise from its far-scattered points 
Of residence. At ] P. M., according to the arrange 


Provided by 
The Presi- 
BEGINNING dent of the Association requested the Rev. 
OF LUCHEON E. B. Sanford, D. D., of New York City, to 
offer grace, and he returned the following 

thanks, in realization of the divine goodness: 


Our heavenly Father, we thank thee for the fellowship of this 
day, for the memories sacred and hallowed, for the associations 
that come to us in this historic place, and for this hour of life that 
joins our life with the generations which have passed. We lift our 
hearts to thee in praise and thanksgiving, May thy blessing be 
upon the food Prepared; and, as we gather about these tables and 
renew past friendships and associations and link our life into new 
fellowships and friendships, may we be thankful to thee, the Giver 
of all gifts, and Seek thy blessing, through Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
our Redeemer, Amen. 
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After the offering of this grace, the President of the Asso- 

ciation, the Rev. A. B. Sanford, D.D., an- 

PRESIDING nounced that the Hon. F. V. Sanford, of 

OFFICER Warwick, N. Y., the First Vice-President 

of the Society, would serve as the Presiding 

Officer during the hour of luncheon, and introduced him in 
the following words of recognition: 


I have asked the Hon. F. V. Sanford, of Warwick, N. Y., First 
Vice-President of the Association, to be the Presiding Officer at 
this luncheon, He will duly introduce his kinsman and brother, 
F, B. Sanford, who Is to serve as Toast-master and will virtually 
preside. But, till that time comes, the Hon. F. V. Sanford, Mayor of 
Warwick, N. Y., will be your Presiding Officer. 


Before the First Vice-President presented his greetings to 

the visitors present, the Rev. E. T. Sanford, 

NAMES IN of New York City, asked the company as- 

GUEST BOOK sembled to register their names and ad- 

dresses in the Guest Book of the Association, 

which would be passed from table to table during the luncheon. 
His request for this registration was as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am requested to ask all the guests present today to register 
their names and addresses in the address book which will now be 
started on its rounds. We are making history fast in these times. 
We have just come out with a two-volume edition of the Sanford 
family records, and we want to preserve the names of those who are 
present at these annual gatherings of ours. So, as the book goes 
around, will you kindly write your full names and addresses for 
future reference. 


The Hon. F. V. Sanford, of Warwick, N. Y., next spoke 

words of greeting, making particular refer- 

REMARKS OF erence to the circumstances under which 

HON. F. V. the Association had come together at Mil- 

teats ais ford. He then introduced F. B. Sanford, of 

Warwick and New York City, who had been 

requested to act as Toast-master at the luncheon, The follow- 
ing were the remarks of the Vice-President: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I presume it is a great source of pleasure for us all today to 
come here to this old place, where the pioneer settled so many years 
ago, and to renew our acquaintance with each other as descendants 
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of Thomas Sanford. I am not going to take the time to make any 
speech. We have lots of speakers here who are just wound up for 
this occasion. Yet I cannot help but give just a word of greeting 
to you, in congratulation that so many of us are permitted to come 
on this beautiful day to this beautiful old town and to this historic 
church where our ancestor worshiped, and to sit down here on a 
festive occasion like this, to renew our acquaintance with each other. 
I am proud that I am a Sanford; and I am proud that I see so many 
Sanfords around me, that they seem to be such a good, healthy stock, 
and that the prospect for future Sanfords is good, too. 

I am not going to take more time to say anything to you but just 
one thing. Being the First Vice-President, I must remind you that 
this is our fifth annual Reunion, I think. We have had four Re- 
unions in New York City, at which we have seen not a few of you 
whose faces are before me. This time we have taken a little run 
into the country, and I am sure this will prove to be the pleasantest 
Reunion of all. I want to remind you about our membership dues. 
You know it costs something to maintain an Association of the size 
and magnitude of this. There are over one hundred here today, and 
all membership assessments, if you will excuse me, are due. So, if 
you will see our Secretary, Miss Julia M. Sanford, some time today 
and leave your dollar with her, the Sanford Association will go on 
and prosper. 

I now have the pleasure of turning the meeting over to Francis 
Baird Sanford, of New York City, who will take charge. 


After this introduction, Mr. F. B. Sanford, of Warwick 
and New York City, who had been desig- 


F. B. SANFORD nated as the Toast-master of the occasion, 
SPEAKS AS spoke concerning the pleasure of the pres- 
TOAST-MASTER 


ent visit to Milford, and made reference to 
the proposed exercises of the hour. His 
brief observations were as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

I am sure we are glad that the time has come when we can realize 
the ambition which we have all had since the Sanford Association 
was first started—to take a trip to Milford. I know I have heard so 
much about this venerable town, have heard so much about this 
beautiful New England village, that it has always been my keen desire 
to take a junket out here to Milford; and I am sure you are all 
equally pleased that today we have the opportunity to have our Re- 
union here. I know that you will be glad to hear from our Exec- 
utive Committee. As the time is very short which we still have, be- 
fore we go outside for our services, and as we have a number that 
we wish to hear from, I do not want to tire you with any extended 
remarks of my own. First of all, I am going to ask Dr. E. B. San- 
ford to make a statement for the Executive Committee. 
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As the Chairman of the Executive Committee, the Rev. 

Dr. E. B. Sanford then spoke concerning 

MEMORIAL the proposed memorial to the memory of 

WINDOW Thomas Sanford, and also referred to the 

special service of the Rev. E. T. Sanford 

in securing a Memorial Window. The following was the 

statement of the speaker as to the action of the Executive 
Committee: 


I did not have the pleasure of being present at the meeting in 
New York a year ago. If I had been present, I doubt whether I 
should have been Chairman of the Executive Committee. You know 
our friends have a way of turning over offices to members who are 
not present. [Laughter.] But I understood early in the discharge 
of my duties that the determination as to the nature of the memorial 
to Thomas Sanford had been Iaid on the table, after some discussion 
in which no decision was reached as to what should be done in the 
matter. Naturally, in the interim, the subject came before the Execu- 
tive Committee, and as their Chairman I make this report. 

The man most active has been the Rev. E. T. Sanford, who has 
interested himself in the securing of a Memorial Window; and we 
have been more than glad to fulfill our responsibility by endorsing 
his action and bidding him Godspeed. He has done his work in such 
an admirable way during the year that I now merely make this 
statement, which of course puts the whole matter in an orderly way 
upon the records of the Association, under the administration of our 
President. I am going to ask the Toast-master to permit a resolu- 
tion that will express for the Executive Committee, and I am sure 
for you all, our appreciation of the services specially rendered by the 
Rev. E. T. Sanford. 


Resolutions were then offered by Dr. E. B. Sanford on the 

Genealogy recently published by Mr. C. E. 

RESOLUTIONS Sanford, of Potsdam, N. Y.; on the work 

of the Milford Committee, in prepara- 

tion for the Reunion; and on the kindness of the pastor, offi- 

cials, and ladies of the First Church. These resolutions were 
unanimously adopted and were as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sanford Association of America, at its Re- 
union held at Milford, Conn., May 30, 1911, expresses its sense of 
satisfaction and appreciation to C. E. Sanford, of Potsdam, N. Y., the 
author who has just published the Thomas Sanford Genealogy in two 
volumes, which we heartily recommend all Sanfords to purchase, 

Resolved, That we take this opportunity to thank the enterprising 
Chairman of the Milford Reunion Committee and the other members 
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of the Committee for the splendid arrangements for this entertain- 
ment. Further, 

Resoloed, That we thank the pastor and officials and particularly 
the ladies of the First Church of Milford for all that they have con- 
tributed to the pleasure of this occasion. 


The Toast-master next spoke of the Thomas Sanford 
Genealogy, just edited by Mr. C. E. Sanford, 
SANFORD of Potsdam, N. Y., and that day on exhibi- 
PUBLICATIONS tion in the audience room of the church. He 
then referred to the literature of the Sanford 

Association already issued, in the following words: 


I did not anticipate calling for this Resolution about the books 
quite so soon, but I was afraid I might be embarrassed if I separated 
the three Resolutions. There is something I wished to tell you, in 
connection with this Genealogy, of which you have seen copies in the 
church on the platform yonder, and which you may sce at the Taylor 
Library here at any time. I stopped this morning at the magnificent 
new Library on Fifth Avenue, below 42d Street, in New York City, for 
the first time since it has been erected. I first sought out the Gene- 
alogical Room, and said to the librarian in charge, “Show me 
what you have, please, that bears upon the Sanford genealogy.” 
To my great pleasure the first thing that was brought out was the 
little green-covered book which our President, Dr. A. B. Sanford, 
prepared for us, for our reunion two years ago, The last booklet 
that was gotten out I have promised the librarian I would con- 
tribute to the files; and I am hoping, as the result of my conversa- 
tion, that Mr. C. E. Sanford, of Potsdam, N. Y., will have an order 
from the New York Library for a copy of the new Genealogy. If 
he does not get that order, I am sure that some of the Sanfords will 
want to contribute that to the new Library—as I hope all.of you 
who haven’t one in your homes, or who do not care for such a large 
book in your homes will contribute them to the libraries in your 
respective cities. It is a magnificent work, a work that has taken 
a great deal of time in preparation. 

I believe that the Rev. Ezra T. Sanford has a letter from C. E. 
Sanford, which perhaps he will read to us at this time. 


On this request, the Rev. E. T. Sanford, of New York City, 

read an important letter from Mr. C. E. San- 

LETTER FROM ford, of Potsdam, N. Y., concerning the San- 

C) %. SANFORD ford pioneers at Milford and vicinity—the 

writer also describing various old and im- 

portant documents, and enclosing an ancient deed which bore 
the signature of Thomas Sanford. The letter said: 
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This diagram, showing the allotment of land to the carly Milford settlers, is from 

the Thomas Sanford Genealogy, by permission of its author. Thomas Sanford's lot is 

third from the south, on the west bank of the Wepawaug River, and apparently 
faces the site of the present Memorial Bridge. 


Potsdam, N. Y., May 25, 1911. 
Rev. Ezra T. Sanford, 234 West 11th St, New York City, 

My Dear Sir: I would be pleased through and by you to extend 
my most hearty grectings to the Sanfords assembled on May 30 
next, at Milford, Conn,, the home of the progenitors of our very 
large, intelligent, and prosperous family—to wit, Thomas Sanford 
and Sarah, his wife—from about 1640 to 1681, in which year both 
passed away and were buried in the cemetery in the village you 
will honor by your gathering. Surely the Sanfords could not gather 
in a more appropriate place than Milford to pay homage to those 
who bore them and made their coming possible. Our interest in 
Milford is further heightened by the fact that Andrew Sanford, a 
brother of our Thomas, moved to Milford from Hartford in 1667, 
where he resided till his death in 1684, rearing a large and worthy 
family. 

Then, too, we should keep in mind the fact that Robert Sanford, 
another brother of our Thomas, lived at Hartford, less than fifty 
miles distant. Among his descendants was Nathan Sanford, who 
achieved and won the highest civil and political distinction of any 
Sanford in America. Then, again, we should ever bear in mind the 
name of Zachary Sanford, who lived at Saybrook, only about forty 
miles east, and particularly since through his inability to pay a debt 
to Miles Clay, of Braintree, England, we were enabled to learn the 
parentage of Thomas, Robert, and Andrew. Though I failed to find 
the parentage of Zachary, it is morally certain that he was at least a 
cousin of Thomas, Robert, and Andrew. Thus, at Milford you will be 
in the very center of the homes of Thomas, Robert, and Andrew 
Sanford, the pioneers of our mighty family. 

And, in this connection, let me call your attention and that of the 
Sanfords assembled to the shameful fact that no stone in the Milford 
cemetery marks the burial of Thomas Sanford and his wife Sarah, 
nor that of Andrew Sanford and his wife. Is this not a shame, and 
a burning shame, to the descendants of both Thomas and Andrew? 
Really, how can we feast and laugh with propriety, in the very home 
of our ancestors, till our long neglect be remedied by suitable monu- 
ments? As to whether any stone marks the burial place of Robert 
and Zachary I am not advised. 

Since it is impossible for me to be with you on the 30th, I will 
send a substitute in the form of a very old document, which surely 
will be of far greater interest to the Sanfords gathered at Milford 
than would be my presence or possibly that of any other Sanford. 
The message I send is verily and truly a genuine deed of gift by 
Thomas Sanford, the founder of our great family, to his youngest 
son, Ephraim Sanford. The date, as will be observed, is 28-1-'74, 
which, according to the old style of reckoning, was March 28, 1674. 
Accordingly, it is a little over two hundred and thirty-seven years 
ago that the father of our great family handled it, executed it in his 
own hand, and delivered it to his son. How fortunate and how won- 
derful that it has been preserved to his descendants all these years! 
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Our thanks for its preservation are due to the descendants of Ephraim 
Sanford for many generations. 


But few families in America can boast of the autograph signature 
of their pioneer ancestor who came to this country only fourteen 
years after the Pilgrims. A good lithograph of it, full size or larger, 
should Le made and hung in the home of every descendent of Thomas 
Sanford throughout the land. 


It will be observed all through the deed that he used the present 
capital letter “J” for the capital letter “I”. The first two letters in his 
given name, Thomas, are as will be noticed a little strange and pe- 
culiar. Perhaps I should not say this as to the capital letter “T”, since 
people today write it in various forms and ways. The second letter 
“h” is made, as will be seen, the same as we now make a small “g”. 
That was the custom then, as I learn from veteran genealogists and 
also from still older English deeds. But what will occasion more 
Surprise with some than these other peculiarities is the spelling of 
the name “Sanford.” It rather looks as if he used a small “m" in- 
stead of an “n," though this may have been due to age and feebleness. 
In the opening of the deed a clear and plain “n" is used. In early 
records the name was quite often spelled “Samford.” The translation 
of the deed given in the Thomas Sanford Genealogy was made by 
men of competent authority in the Connecticut Historical Society. 


At the time of preparing the Genealogy I sought to get a confirma- 
tion of this deed from the records in the Clerk's Office at Milford, as 
also a copy of the record of it, but was informed that their records 
did not go back as far as 1674. Other men, genealogists, supposed to 
be informed as to such matters, wrote me that they did not begin 
recording deeds at Milford till about 1685. Assuming this to be the 
fact, I so stated the matter in the Genealogy on page 83. Nearly a 
year after my attempt to get a confirmation of the deed from the 
records, and after this part of the Genealogy was in type, I received 
a letter from Ethel L. Scofield, of 34 Wharton Street, West Haven, 
Conn., stating that my letter to the Town Clerk of Milford hed been 
handed to her. She further stated that some of the records in the 
Clerk's Office in some way got water-soaked many years ago and 
that the custodian saved what he thought were the most valuable and 
discarded the rest; that by chance an ancestor of her cousin rescued 
a few sheets of the old volume which she still holds, and that among 
them she found the record of this old deed of Thomas Sanford. As 
the Genealogy had too far progressed at that time to be of service 
in the work, I did not secure a copy of it from the official record 
held by her, price $3.00. I now wish I had, and given it as an adden- 
dum in the work. Can not some Sanford living in or about Milford 
some day jump into an automobile and call on Miss Scofield and 
compare the deed as given in the Genealogy, page 82, with the original 
record of it? Surely this should be done if a lithograph is to be made 
of it. 

It seems to me, further, that the authorities at Milford should pur- 
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chase or in some way secure these old sheets from the old volume and 
keep them among the town records, What can be of more interest 
and value than such very, very old records? 

Secured with this old deed of Thomas Sanford were some ninety 
other very old documents and papers, giving of course the original 
signature of many people of those early times, some of whom were 
the founders of large families today. A synopsis of these papers 
may be found on page 1321 in the Genealogy. 

All of these papers it is now my intention to file in the Connecticut 
Historical Society, at Hartford, Conn. Trusting that all who attend 
the Reunion at Milford, on the 30th, will have a pleasant and most 
enjoyable time and that the meeting will be a grand success, I beg 
to remain, 

Sincerely Yours, 
Cc. E. SANFORD. 


After the reading of this instructive letter from C. E. San- 

ford there was exhibited the enclosed deed, 

TELEGRAM FROM bearing the date of 1674 and showing the 

Xi SANFCED signature of Thomas Sanford. Following 

this letter and exhibit the Rev. E. T. San- 

ford read a telegram of greeting from D. S. Sanford, of Lake 

George, N. Y., who was unavoidably detained from the Re- 
union. The latter telegraphed: 


Atlantic City, N. J., May 29, 1911. 
Rev. Ezra T. Sanford, 
Chairman Sanford Reunion Committee, 
Milford, Ct.: 

Owing to illness, my family regret not being with you Decoration 
Day exercises, as we four had hoped. Best wishes to all Sanfords. 
God bless them! Am proud of the original Thomas, his ancestors, 
his record, and his descendants, and therefore perfectly contented 
that one of them is 


Yours Truly, 
DRURIE S. SANFORD. 

Making allusion to Memorial Day, the Toast-master, F. B. 
Sanford, spoke of the part which had been 
E. F. SANFORD taken by members of the Sanford family in 
INTRODUCED the different wars of national history, and 
then introduced Mr. E. F. Sanford, of Ore 
Hill, Conn., who had been a soldier of the Civil War. The 

words of the Toast-master were as follows: 


It seems preeminently fitting that today, as we are met together, 
we should take a moment to pay a tribute to those of our family— 
gone for many years, likely—who played their part in the nation’s 
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history and took their place in the front ranks of the nation’s soldiers. 
No doubt in each of your families there have been ancestors who 
went to the front in those trying times. Today there are being placed 
by little children wreaths of flowers upon their graves, as well as upon 
the graves of other loved ones. My paternal grandfather, Ezra San- 
ford, was in the War of 1812. 

We are particularly fortunate in haying with us today one in his 
uniform, one of our own name, and I should like to introduce to you 
our brother, Elias F, Sanford, of Ore Hill, Conn., who perhaps will 
Say a few words to us. 


Wearing the uniform of a soldier of the Civil War, and 

decorated with his different badges of honor, 

ADDRESS OF Mr. E, F. Sanford, of Ore Hill, Conn., who 

BF, SANFORD had been a member of the Twenty-third 

Infantry, of Connecticut, recruited in 1862, 

responded to the invitation of the Toast-master in the follow- 
ing patriotic address: 


He has just sprung that on me. I am no speech-maker. I am 
more in the habit of going out and decorating the graves of the com- 
rades who have died. So I will just stand up here before you and let 
that speak for itself. I am in the habit, when I am at home, of going 
around visiting the schools, and there they call me the patriotic in- 
structor. The last thing I did before I started here was to visit a 
school and talk with them. That is one reason why I came just as I 
am, with my badges on. 

I am going to say a word about the badges. This one [pointing] 
means that I belong to the Oren H. Knight Post, No. 58, Department 
of Connecticut, Grand Army of the Republic, and that I belong in 
Lakeville, Conn. Then this [indicating] is my regimental badge, that of 
the Twenty-third Connecticut Regiment. This [pointing] is the Coat 
of Arms of the State of Connecticut, and it says, ‘‘ Qui Transtulit Sus- 
tinet,”’ “He who brought us hither will sustain us.” That is a very 
good motto. 

Our forefather, Thomas Sanford, no doubt had that sentiment in 
his heart, that He who brought us hither will sustain us, and we see 
today his descendants. He who transplanted the Sanford family to 
this country has caused it to prosper, and that is the motto they have 
adopted. I had the pleasure today of visiting the Memorial Bridge. 
I saw there the names of the first planters of this town, and among 
them, as you know, is the name of Thomas Sanford. 

Here is the other badge [indicating], the badge of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. You know what that is—a Society of those who 
risked their lives, if they did not give them. We took our chances; 
and, although I have sometimes said I was one of those who fought, 
bled, and died for his country, it was my fortune to come home, and 
it has been my fortune to live fifty years since the war commenced. 
Yes, it is more than fifty; it is almost fifty since I enlisted. 
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It has been my privilege to live and to teach—as I told you, I am 
a patriotic teacher, that is what they call me—to teach these prin- 
ciples to the rising generation. For the time may come when this 
country will need defenders, as it did in '61; and, if so, you will see 
a citizen soldiery, as there was then. You will remember the stand- 
ing army of the United States previous to that time was only about 
25,000. But yet, when the call came, men left their schoolrooms, as 
I did; they left their counting-houses, left their farms, and went to 
the front, about a million of them. And when the war was over what 
did they do? They laid down their arms and went back to their 
counting-houses, their schools, their banks, and other places of busi- 
ness, and now we have a prosperous and united country. That is 
what we did, and what we are all proud of today. We have a united 
country, which has increased in prosperity and in wealth until now 
it is one of the greatest nations of the world, if not the greatest. 

I think the geutleman must have had some confidence in me, to 
call on me, without the least preparation, to talk to you. But I am 
thankful for the privilege of standing before you and advocating the 
principles which I fought for. [Applause.] 


With a passing reference to the bravery of American 
soldiery and to the rapidly thinning ranks 

PROF. D. §. of those who had fought in the War of the 
SANFORD Rebellion, the Toast-master again turned 
sNTRODUCED to the profession of the teacher, in choosing 
the succeeding speaker. The following 

were his words of sentiment and afterwards of introduction: 


I wish to say that no one who is to speak this afternoon has had 
any more warning than Mr. Sanford. We are limited in time, so I 
did not want any one to prepare a speech, as he would be likely to 
speak longer than the time we could give him. So, I will ask you 
to kindly limit your.remarks and make them as brief as possible, that 
we may hear from as many as possible. 

We yield our meed of praise to those brave men who have done 
so much for our land. It was a great privilege and honor to see that 
badge upon the breast of one who has fought for his country. The 
ranks are thinning so rapidly that it will not be long before they 
have all gone their way; but as long as they are with us we wish on 
all occasions to do them reverence and show our affection for them. 

“Lives of great men all remind us, 
e¢ can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again.” 
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I see here our friend, Prof. D. S. Sanford, of Redding Ridge, Conn., 
and I am sure you will all be glad to hear a word from him. 


In response to the invitation extended by the Toast-master, 
Prof. D. S. Sanford, of Redding Ridge, 


REMARKS OF Conn., referred to his great enjoyment of 
PROF, D. S. the day, but desired to make no extended 
SANFORD 


address on the occasion. His request for 
excuse from the service suggested was: 


I did not come here to make a speech, and I hope you will excuse 
me. I am enjoying it so much—meeting all these cousins and think- 
ing of the beautiful associations of this place—that I really cannot 
allow you to spoil the occasion for me by forcing me to speak. 


The Toast-master next read a telegram of greeting which 
had been received from Mrs. Emma Sanford 
MRS. BRAYTON Brayton, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, ex- 
pressing regret for her necessary absence. 
MRS. ARMSTRONG fe then introduced Mrs. C. H. Armstrong, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., calling upon her for 

“some Sanford stories” or other appropriate remarks: 
I have here a telegram which you will be interested in. It is dated 


at Grand Rapids, Mich., and is addressed to Dr. A. B. Sanford, Presi- 
dent of the Sanford Association. It reads: 


Greetings to the Sanford Association from their Michigan cousin. 
Regret illness prevents from being with you to-day. 

MRS. EMMA SANFORD BRAYTON. 

I am sure there are a great many others of the family who are 
thinking of us today. 

There is a lady present who has taken the keenest interest in this 
Reunion and who is largely responsible for the fact that we are here. 
It was a great personal disappointment that I was unable to accept 
her kind invitation to meet at her home in Bridgeport, when the 
arrangements were being made for this Reunion. I am very glad to 
present to you Mrs. C. H. Armstrong, of Bridgeport, Conn., from 
whom we will be glad to hear some Sanford stories or anything else 
she may have for us. 


Declining to respond to the call for “some Sanford stories” 

which had been made by the Toast-master, 

JUDGE FOSTER Mrs. C. H. Armstrong, of Bridgeport, Conn., 

ENERODUCED and also a member of the Special Com- 

mittee on the Milford celebration, suggested 

as her substitute for the proposed service Judge C. H. Foster, 
a neighbor in Bridgeport. She said: 
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I do not wish to respond to the call for Sanford stories; but I have 
asked a neighbor, Judge Carl H. Foster, to repeat some stories of 
the Sanfords, in my place. 


With that felicitous utterance which marks the members 
of the legal profession Judge C. H, Foster, 


ADDRESS OF of Bridgeport, Conn., then served as a sub- 
JUDGE C. H. stitute for Mrs. Armstrong in the recital of 
FOSTER 


“some Sanford stories.” His listeners were 
entertained with the following reflections 
on the subject assigned and on kindred matters: 

Mr. Toast-master and Friends: 

I assure you that I can imagine no more delightful circumstances 
under which to be introduced to an audience, nor any more delightful 
way to be introduced, than by the lady by whom it is my pleasure to 
be presented to you, this afternoon, even for just a story or two. 

As I was sitting here I was reminded, first, before I tell the stories 
that Mrs. Armstrong has suggested to me, of some remarks that I 
heard last Sunday at church. A young lady—I say a young lady, 
yes—whose husband had taken her from Philadelphia only about a 
year ago, met me and spoke of the approaching summer. She having 
lived in Bridgeport only a short time comparatively, I asked her if 
she had yet come to consider Bridgeport her home. You know 
Philadelphia is noted as being such a hotbed in summer. She re- 
plied: “Yes, somewhat home. But, you know, I am going back to 
Philadelphia next week for a vacation, and I expect for the first time 
to get really warm.” [Laughter.] A few moments later she intro- 
duced me to her mother, who she said was visiting her from Phila- 
delphia. Endeavoring to make the Proper remark, I congratulated 
her upon her residence, and suggested my somewhat familiarity with 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. “But,” she said, “I came from Bos- 
ton; and, you know, when I come into New England it seems to me 
as if for the first time in a long while I can really get a breath of fresh 
air.” [Laughter.] So, I congratulate you of the Sanford family that 
do not reside in Connecticut upon your privilege, on this beautiful 
Memorial Day, of coming back into this “Nutmeg State,” of joining 
with us who have the opportunity and privilege of living here always, 
and of getting a breath of fresh air, of breathing a little of the atmos- 
phere of the present and also the atmosphere of the past. 

Of course we are told that other States have many things that sur- 
pass ours. We look out upon the waters of the Sound and admire 
their bluish color and their wide expanse, and the lapping waves upon 
the shore lull us to quiet sleep at night. But, while that may be so, 
upon the shore of a neighboring State the waves are pounding and 
rolling and roaring louder than in Connecticut. And while we look 
with joy and complaisance and serenity upon our hills, here in Con- 
necticut, and boast of our beautiful little State, just across the border 
another State has higher hills and greater mountains, whose peaks 
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reach above the clouds and beckon to the coming sun before it sweeps 
the cobwebs from the eyes of slumbering mortals in the valley below. 
So, while we think we have some things in this home State of the 
Sanfords, other States may have larger; and still, after all, it is our 
home. So, while you talk of the Sanford family today, I would for a 
moment call your attention to the State that sent forth to the world 
this Sanford family. I would remind you of the State where it is our 
privilege to have this Reunion, on this most appropriate of all days 
because it is a Memorial Day for those who have done so much for 
our land, and the Sanfords are not the least of these. 

They were a matter-of-fact race, as was illustrated by that War- 
wick Sanford, I am told, who was a farmer, honest and just. It was 
his custom, when going to mill, to stop at an inn—the same inn, each 
time—and there he was given the ordinary fare, consisting of eggs 
and other things. But he, perchance, was very fond of Orange County 
butter, and so would mix large quantities of butter with his eggs. 
Complaint being made to the mistress of the inn, one inquired of him 
as to whether the eggs were too hard. “O no,” he said, “I will 
soften them with butter!” Later, at another time, when inquiry was 
made if the eggs were too soft, he replied, “O no, I will harden them 
with butter!” [Laughter.] So, our family in a matter-of-fact fashion 
has always made the best of everything. 

Another of these tales has come to me from my friend just over 
the way. I do not want to attach all these stories to the Warwick 
Sanfords; but it so comes to me that one of them, when a small boy, 
had gone into the field and found there some turtle’s eggs. Coming 
home, he discovered that his brother had a goose which had some 
goslings, and he placed the turtle eggs slyly in the nest, without 
the knowledge of the brother. Later came the brother, and finding 
the goslings and the eggs he hastened to his mother and announced 
that the goslings had laid! [Laughter.] 

I suppose these stories are legion—but, one more, and I think I 
have reached the end of my repertoire. It appears that one of the 
Ezekiel Sanfords—I believe there were two, as I read the Genealogy 
—when a small boy, like many other Sanfords doubtless made errors 
and blunders; but when he made one he made a good one. He was 
reading in school one day—it was cither the second verse of the 
thirty-seventh chapter of Acts or the thirty-seventh verse of the sec- 
ond chapter, I forget which, but one or the other—and he read in 
this wise, “Now when they heard this they were pickled in their 
hearts.” [Laughter.] These are some of the stories that have come 
down to us through the history of the Sanfords. 

If I may be pardoned a further word before being seated, we in 
America. we in Connecticut, we of the Sanford family are not ac- 
customed to waste our time. And what is it that we have come these 
many miles here today for? It is said that in a democratic country 
caste is unknown and rank is a thing decried. But, Mr. Toast-master, 
I venture the statement that in no country on the face of the earth, 
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in no monarchy that exists, are the caste of right living and the rank 
of an honorable family which brings down to the present deeds of 
advantage to the nation of which they are a part—lI say, sir, in no 
country are such a caste and such a rank more greatly honored or 
recognized than in this democratic Republic of ours. So, we today 
may sit here with pride and may glory in the Sanford family. 

And, finally, I quote you what seems to me one of the most beautiful, 
if common, encomiums that could be passed upon any family so large 
as this, when our genealogist in his incomparable work says this, 
that in all his investigations into this family numbering many thousands 
he has never yet found one who has disgraced the family by occupying 
a felon’s cell. Now it is a record covering several hundred years and 
many thousands of various people. We have wise men, and men not 
so wise; we have rich men, and men not so rich; we have men who 
have achieved honor, and men lowly in station; but the records show 
an honest and honorable family and one with which it is a pride 
and pleasure to be connected. I have somewhat got away from my 
stories. I apologize, most sincerely. [Applause.] 


After the address of Judge C. H. Foster, the Toast-master 
spoke of the uniqueness of the present Re- 


W. H. SAN- union then being held by the Sanford Asso- 
FORD, M. D. ‘oce z A 
INTRODUCED ciation in the annals of Milford. Next 


turning to the medical profession, he intro- 
. duced W. H. Sanford, M. D., a resident 
of the neighboring City of New Haven: 

It certainly has been a great pleasure to hear from Judge Foster. I 
had him on my list, and if Mrs. Armstrong had not worked him in as 
her representative we would have heard from him anyway. So, he had 
the privilege of talking twice as long as others. 

When I came here today I inquired of some of the people who have 
lived in Milford many years if there has ever been a gathering such as 
this, and so far as I have been able to ascertain there never has been 
the return of a great family to Milford like this, which has come back 
today after a great many years. I am sorry there are not more 
Sanfords who live here now, but in the immediate vicinity there are 
a great many. I am very sure you will be glad to hear a word from 
Dr. W. H. Sanford, of New Haven. His wife was not a Sanford, but 
is as much of a Sanford now as he is, since her marriage. 


Like some other speakers of the luncheon hour, Dr. W. H. 
Sanford, of New Haven, Conn., in his en- 
REMARKS joyment of the occasion did not wish to 
OF W. H. make an extended address. He therefore ex- 
SANFORD, M. D. : : 
cused himself from the service suggested by 
the Toast-master, contenting himself with 
the following words of greeting to the kinsmen present: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I did not expect to be called upon today for a speech. I am not a 
speech-maker but a physician. At the same time, I am glad to be 
here and see so many—and so many that I have met before at our 
meetings in New York, the past two or three years. I shall not at- 
tempt to take up any time today, for there are others more eloquent 
that we came specially to hear—those from New York—so, I will only 
say further, that I shall be glad to meet you all and even more, at our 
next meeting. 


Turning again to Bridgeport, Conn., the Toast-master called 

upon a prominent resident of that place who 

C. E. SANFORD, M.p, did not seem present at the moment of his 

INTRODUCED introduction. Thereupon the Toast-master 

requested C. E, Sanford, M. D., a leading 

physician of that Connecticut city, to act as a substitute, in 
the following pleasant invitation: 


This is a very informal kind of gathering, and there is one gentleman 
here that I would like you to see the face of, even if he does not 
feel like giving us any time for a speech. That is a gentleman whom 
we had the pleasure of hearing at some length, at one of our banquets, 
though time forbids us asking him to say very much today—Mr. D. 
N. Morgan, who was at one time Treasurer of the United States. 
[Pause.] I thought Mr. Morgan was here, but he has gone. There 
is another gentleman that I will ask to speak in his place, for just a 
minute, Dr. C. E. Sanford, of Bridgeport. 


Dr. C. E. Sanford, of Bridgeport, Conn., whose attendance 

upon every Reunion of the Association ex- 

ADDRESS OF c, E. Cept the first has made him a familiar figure 

SANFORD, M. D. tg all, and whose genial spirit should win for 

him from some university the degree of 

“B. P.,” or “Beloved Physician,” then spoke as a substitute. 
His address was as follows: 


I think the Sanfords know very well that I am not a talker. I 
haven't made that the business of my life. It makes a great deal of 
difference whether you have been in the habit of speaking before a 
number of people or not, I find, Lawyers, governors, professors, and 
people of that kind can speak very easily. It is a great pleasure to be 
here. I think we have hardly done justice to the ladies of this church, 
who have provided so bountiful and so delicious a lunch for us as 
they have. Certainly it has been very fine. 

I find that the great mass of people, when they are going to say 
anything, like to be thought original. Now we are told by phrenolo- 
gists and physiologists that when a child is born the brain does not 
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know any more than the foot, but that it has the capacity to receive. 
So that what we know now we have received. 

Often we find someone else expressing our unformulated ideas much 
better than we are able to do, and I always feel ready to use these 
spoken thoughts of others as a better utterance than is possible for 
me. So, I want to quote a little poem written by Edward Everett 
Hale. It struck me as being such a beautiful thing and so appropriate 
to a great many of the pioneers of this State that I would like to read 
it, instead of making a speech: 


THE UNNAMED SAINTS. 


“What was his name? I do not know his name; 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak, 
With horrid toil 
Dragged from the soil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty filled the haggard mountain-side, 
And, when his work was done, without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame; 
He lived, he died. I do not know his name. 


“No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his moldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Builded by his hardened hands; 
Only ten thousand homes, 
Where, every day, 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes; 
These are his monuments, and these alone, 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


“And I? 
Is there some desert or some boundless sea 
Where thou, great God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod 
For me to break, 
Some handful of thy corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the happy children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me! 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Father, count me among all faithful souls!” 
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At this point of the programme Dr. E. B. Sanford, of New 
York City, referred to the attendance at the 


MR. EDSON luncheon of another uncle of his, who was 
poise hr also a veteran of the Civil War, and through 


the Toast-master asked that he be invited to 
speak. Dr. Sanford’s words of request in 
the matter were as follows: 


Mr. Toast-master: 

I have reason to be very proud today. You have listened to one 
of the younger brothers of my father—who entered into rest only 
three or four years ago, at the age of 94—a veteran of the Civil 
War. I feel that personally I should hardly do justice to my own 
feelings if I did not ask you to request another brother of my father 
and also a veteran in the Civil War to rise and say just a word, Mr. 
Edson Sanford, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In compliance with the request of Dr. E. B. Sanford for 

remarks from his second uncle present, the 

ADDRESS OF Toast-master replied that the company 

EDSON SANFORD would be “most glad to hear from Mr. 

Edson Sanford.” The latter then addressed 

the Association in the following remarks on the value of 

heredity and martial valor, and ended his observations with 
a most optimistic note as to the future: 


I am reminded of the old saying that too much of a good thing is 
sometimes worse than none, I am some like the young fellow that 
took his breakfast and then his dinner and then his supper, and when 
it was suggested that he go out to work he said: “Certainly not; 
when I have eaten my supper I feel like going to bed.” Now, without 
joking, that is about the condition I am in. I have not overeaten. I 
can call upon some of my friends here—the Judge, perhaps, who may 
have watched me, who no doubt has a keen eye as well as a keen 
voice and good logic, and who certainly needs all of that. Now I 
have not overeaten, but I feel like quietly enjoying the feast as it 
goes on, the after-dinner feast. 

We can say a great many things of the Sanfords, and we can say 
a great many good things of that blood which comes into the Sanford 
race. Other blood flows in our veins. You are going to listen to a 
Frenchman pretty soon, and he doesn’t Itnow it. Cousin Elias [Dr. E. 
B. Sanford] has more French blood than he has Sanford blood in his 
veins. I suppose I have got some myself. It is only a few years 
since a Frenchman came to visit a land that covers several townships 
here, and I have been studying his history. I find that in a little 
sheltered nook on the south slope of Mt. Pisgah, in the town of New- 
town, Conn., he spent a winter and left a history there and found his 
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life companion there. He went into the war of the Revolution and 
died for his country and was not heard from for two generations, 
But his daughter married my grandfather, and the blood of a noble 
Frenchman—one who belonged to a corporation in France that paid 
the expenses of Lafayette in his warfare in this country—is mingled 
with the blood of the Sanfords. He was a gentleman, and he left 
his influence behind him. On the very ground where he spent his 
winter and where he found his young wife and where he left her was 
built the old homestead, and from that has gone forth into the world 
a far-reaching influence. 

The Judge has referred back several generations and says that not 
a dishonorable man has been found. I can go back six generations 
to a marriage that occurred in Newtown—courtship and marriage and 
life and death ended there—and I can say that in those six generations 
of the Sanford blood you will not find a pauper, a drunkard, or a 
criminal. They commenced right. 

Every son of that family who was eligible went into the army, and 
they fought their way through from beginning to end and came home 
when it was over. You have listened to my brother here, who has 
given you quite a glimpse of his army life. He is entitled to do it. 
The old Grand Army badge—that tells the story. It tells of four 
years of faithful service. It tells of prison life and of hospital life, of 
suffering but not of death. I stand here now eighty-five years old, or 
I will be in October next, and I am alive still. [Voice: “Eighty-five 
years young.”] This is a country that Is worth living for and worth 
dying for, a country that is worth giving our all for. 

We find that spirit right here in our midst. I am glad I am among 
men that are alive and are going to live for generations to come. The 
world is going to be better. It is better. It is bringing up such men as 
the Judge, such men as some of our women here, [laughter,] who 
are as bright as a dollar and know what they are doing. So, I am 
glad to be here, after all. At first I felt a little tried with my nephew; 
but, after all, I am glad. I have been up decorating the graves of 
those others, I did not know them, but an inspiration came up from 
the ground. I see it here, and we will see it in the generations to 
come. [Applause.] 


As the closing exercise of the luncheon hour, before the 

Association adjourned to dedicate the 

DRA.B.sANFORD Memorial Window in the church, the Toast- 

INTRODUCED master announced that the President, Dr. 

A. B, Sanford, would read a poem which he 

had prepared for the occasion. In introduction the Toast- 
master spoke as follows: 


I wish to prove that the present generation is honest. Some one 
has found a ticket, which has been dropped by some one else who 
evidently purchased it in New York this morning—a ticket from New 
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York to Milford. If the owner will apply for it and give the number 
that is on it, or prove that he owns, it, he may have it. [Laughter. 
Owner claims ticket.] 

We have just time to hear a poem which has been written by the 
man who, perhaps more than any other man, has been the life of the 
Sanford Association of America, to whom we owe a great debt of 
gratitude for preparing those interesting histories of our meetings, 
and to whose inspiration we all feel a keen obligation for keeping this 
Organization as a living, thriving, effective Association. I am sure 
you will all be most pleased, as am I, to hear from our President, Dr. 
A. B. Sanford. 


Before reading the poem which had been announced, the 

President, Dr. A, B. Sanford, spoke in ex- 

POEM OF DR. planation of the circumstances under which 

A.B. SANFORD — it had been composed. He then read, as 

the concluding exercise of the luncheon hour, 

before the dedicatory exercises in the church, the lines on the 

Milford ancestor which are appended. His explanation and 
poem were: 


I will say a word about the genesis of this poem. When thinking of 
this meeting, the other day, I remembered the poem, entitled “Grand- 
sire Thomas,” in the green book referred to that is now in the Library 
at New York. That poem might properly have been read here today, 
because of its references to Milford. I bethought myself that I would 
read certain stanzas of that poem, adding others to them, and 
last week I wrote a few stanzas. But the feeling came to me yester- 
day that there ought to be a new poem altogether; and so, last night, 
when I had come to my home, having been in New York, after dinner 
and before eleven some other stanzas were constructed. At least there 
was a sudden inspiration on me, whatever the quality of that inspira- 
tion may be. This is the poem: 


THOMAS THE FIRST 


A voyager from English strand, 
Bidding to home his long farewell, 
To tranquil lakes and meadows green— 

The tale oft told again we tell; 
A pilgrim sailing o'er the wave, 
In manhood strength for service meet, 
In manhood hope for New World tasks, 
Sing we this hour, in cadence sweet. 


Leaving so much behind of love, 
Of customs that from Saxon came, 
Of rights by Magna Charta bought, 


And boast of old ancestral name; 
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Finding so much before of love 
And call for high nobility, 

Where southward old Connecticut runs 
From Granite hills to waiting sea. 


What scenes antique this village saw— 
"Twas “Wepawaug,” in the Indian speech— 
When sturdy settlers built their homes 
Of timbers stout, both oak and beech; 
When Pruden preached the word inspired, 
When Treat sagacious held his court, 
And colony waxed to greater strength 
Under the guide of Davenport. 


We hear the planter’s lusty song, 
While he the virgin soil upturns; 
We see the smoke of evening fires, 
As backlog 'twéen the andirons burns; 
And in it all—the stir, the growth— 
While forest bends to white man’s art, 
Our Thomas—blessings on his name— 
Wrought well his own appointed part. 


Here children in his circle sat— 
Lads four and maidens three, I ween— 
Or with their comrades, romping free, 
Played gladsome on yon village green; 
Here age crept on, with whit’ning hair, 
With less’ning tasks for less’ning days, 
With eagle vision growing dim, 
And halting steps along life’s ways. 


And here at last his curfew bell 
Rang fateful in the turret’s height, 
And round his couch the sleeper drew 

The curtains of the gathered night; 
In slumber that no jarring voice, 

No rude alarm of time may shake 
Till o’er the hills, in roseate hue, 

The glad, eternal morn shall break. 


And now, when centuries new roll on, 

As by the might of wizard’s rod, 
The flowers of May bloom sweet again 

In vales where once the Pilgrim trod; 
And children’s children reverent scan 

The picture bright that charmed his eye— 
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Woodland and stream and crested hills, 
And over all the arching sky. 


O landscape, stretching to the tides— 
Unchanged, a span of nature vast— 
Voiceless yet voiceful witness, thou, 
Speak to us of the vanished past! 
Sweet Milford, by the silvery sea, 
Set on its marge like jewel fair, 
Breathe on us, pilgrims of the day, 
Thy benediction, strangely rare! 


Here in that shrine where once he came, 
Paying his vows on bended knee 

Fo the great Lord of humankind, 
Whose years are long eternity; 

Here in that shrine, with memories old, 
A tribute on its walls we set, 

In witness of our yeoman’s worth, 
Sterling, unstained, enduring yet. 


And of that matron gone we speak— 
Ancestress, whose cradle rocked us all; 

As children, round the hearthstone come, 
That shadowy form we now recall; 

A winsome face, voice softly sweet, 
A hand so deft to spin or weave— 

This is our dream; her name as well 
We lingering in the minster leave. 

May be from stretch of heavenly plain, 
Where sainthood wears its fadeless crown, 

Where age grows young, where sadness laughs, 
Upon this hour our sire looks down; 

Soul linked to ours, and feeling still 
The vigor of the clansman’s ties, 

He’s by our side, though blind our sight, 
A moment back from Paradise! 


No common trust is this he leaves 

To those who follow in his line; 
Forbid we should the ermine drag 

In lower dust, while suns shall shine; 
Rich is the treasure he bestows, 

*Tis writ upon the deathless page; 
The largess of the Sanford name— 

This is our sacred heritage. 
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THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, MILFORD 


Erected in 1823. The third church edifice. Situated a few rods north of the site occupied by the first meeting house. 
Here Thomas and Sarah Sanford became members in 1642. 
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II 


Unveiling of Memorial Window 


T was in a Christian edifice that the Reunion 
of 1911 was held. On January 9, 1642, Thomas 
Sanford had been received into membership 
Ain the First Church of Milford, and on Decem- 
jpder 15 of the same year his wife Sarah had 
lAbeen admitted to the same fellowship. For 
nearly forty years, till his death, he had been a participant 
in the worship of this religious organization, in an edifice lo- 
cated just south of the present church building—the latter 
being the second erected since the original structure was used. 
The fact that Thomas Sanford here had his personal relation 
to Christian worship made most appropriate the holding of the 
present Reunion in the First Church, and also justified the 
dedication of a Memorial Window to his memory in that 
honored edifice. 

At 3 o'clock the Association gathered in the auditorium of 
the Church for the unveiling of the Memorial Window. The 
expense of its construction had been met during the year by 

the generosity of individual donors, through 
MEMORIAL the solicitation of the Rev. E. T. Sanford, 
WINDOW: Chairman of the Milford Committee—his 

service being fully noticed on another page. 
This window of opalescent glass has its place on the eastern 
side of the present church edifice, to the right of the pulpit. 
In his interpretation the designer has aimed to reproduce 
the possible appearance of the original church building in 
which the First Planters of Milford were accustomed to meet 
for divine worship. The inscription on the window gives the 
date of Thomas Sanford’s union with the Church, and also 
makes mention of his wife Sarah as a Puritan mother deserv- 
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ing of commemoration, with the time when she also came into 
the fellowship of the First Church. Thus are the two Sanford 
ancestors permanently commemorated. 
The President of the Association, the Rev. A. B. Sanford, 
D. D., announced the hymn, “O God, be- 
HYMN AND neath thy guiding hand,” which was sung 
SCRIPTURE with an organ accompaniment. He then 
read the Scripture as written in Exodus 
III, 1-6, after which the hymn was sung, “How firm a founda- 
tion, ye saints of the Lord.” 
After these introductory exercises of song and Scripture, the 
President spoke of the appropriate selection 
DR EB. of the Rev. E. B. Sanford, D. D., as the 
SANFORD orator at the unveiling exercises of the after- 
get bcia icheaas noon, and presented him to the audience 
in the following words of appreciation: 


I hold in my hand a book which is entitled A History of Con- 
necticut —issued, by the figures on the title page, in the year 1887. Its 
editor was Dr. E. B. Sanford, who is the orator of the afternoon, on 
the occasion of the dedication of this Memorial Window. This book 
is full of information—I have no doubt accurate—and is exceedingly 
interesting in places. The author makes reference in it to old Milford 
and to Thomas Sanford, whom we are honoring today in this un- 
veiling. I do not suppose that the spirit of foresight was on the 
writer and that he anticipated, in his work as an editor, that it was a 
preparation for this service which falls to his lot this afternoon. 
Yet I am sure no one could more appropriately speak of the old 
pilgrim whom we honor and of the setting of his life here in Milford 
town than Dr. E. B. Sanford, whom I am now pleased to introduce. 


The Rev. E. B. Sanford, D. D., Secretary of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 

ORATION OF pR_ ica, and first President of the Sanford 

E. B. SANFORD Association, then gave a comprehensive 

address on the life and times of Thomas 

Sanford, the Milford pioneer. The preservation of this oration 

in full, as found on the following pages, adds greatly to the 
value of the record of the Milford Reunion: 


OUR PURITAN ANCESTOR 


Two hundred and sixty-nine years ago Thomas Sanford, in the 
month of January, and his wife Sarah, in the month of December, 
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united with the First Congregational Church of Milford, Connecticut. 
Standing near the spot where they made public confession of their 
Christian faith we, their descendants, are gathered to pay our tribute 
of respect to their memory and to recall the story of our American 
and Puritan ancestors—a story that has recently been taken out of 
the realm of tradition and woven into a narrative of authentic facts 
by the patient research of our kinsman, C. E, Sanford, of Potsdam, 
N. Y., to whom we are deeply indebted for a family history whose 
fullness and accuracy certainly place it among the best of recent 
genealogical records. 

From the English Puritan life, that came to its wonderful blossom- 
ing—religious, intellectual, and political—in the Springtime of the 
seventeenth century, two streams flowed in upon the shores of New 
England. One was the tiny rivulet which bears the Pilgrim name; 
the other was the mighty tide of emigration that within a period of 
about fifteen years brought to Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut 

not less than twenty thousand of the sons and 
PURITAN daughters of Puritan England, In this company 
IMMIGRATION were men and women who had won distinction in 

every walk of life. A roll call numbering the 
names of Winthrop, Eaton, Hooker, and Davenport brings us into the 
presence of that protesting host which—through the teachings of an 
open Bible as the man of their counsel—had come into the heritage of 
those principles of righteousness and democracy that under the leader- 
ship of Cromwell and kindred spirits changed English history and in 
the New World laid the foundation of our great Republic. 

In this immigration, destined to mark a new epoch in history, our 
ancestor Thomas Sanford stood shoulder to shoulder with that group 
of stalwart young English yeomanry whose right arms felled the trees 
of the primeval forest and laid strong the founda- 
tions of the homes from which were to spring the 
life and activities that have given New England 
its proud place in the history of our nation. It is 
the rank and file that win victories. Today we are proud to link our 
lives with one enrolled in that chosen Puritan company which, under 
the leadership of Hooker and the younger Winthrop, founded the Com- 
monwealth of Connecticut upon the first written Constitution that em- 
bodied the principles and was the forerunner of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The labors of our family historian and of those experts employed 
by him in discovering the English origin of our American ancestor 
have given us a narrative of absorbing interest. For many generations 
of Sanfords we find their humble homes in the 
beautiful rural County of Essex, England, not 
many miles away from the tumultuous life of 
London. Whatever dreams some of the Sanford 
clan may have had of their kinship to Norman conquerors with their 
coats of arms have faded before the research of keen-eyed genealogists. 
For one, I am glad to know that our ancestry is Anglo-Saxon and that 
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THOMAS 
SANFORD 


YEOMAN 
ANCESTRY 


we inherit the blood of a pure yeoman aristocracy. Does the world 
afford a better? I may say, however, for the benefit of any of our 
kinsmen who cherish ambitions in this direction, that there are Sanford 
coats of arms which they may appropriate with as good evidence to 
sustain their use as that which underlies a similar appropriation by 
most American families. 

None of us, I am sure, can read the recently recovered story of our 
English origin without lingering over the tribute that is paid to Thomas 
Sanford, the grandfather of our American ancestor. Dying in the 
year 1597, in the prime of life, he left a will of which Mr. Hoppin, the 
genealogist, says in comment: 


What foresight it reveals for a young man! In reading this testa- 
ment we almost hear his words, so emphatic, clear, and specific are 
their intent, so fraught with love for his children. He had but little 
to leave. He had but just begun his life’s work; yet in disposing of 
that little he was most scrupulous to make the little do the uttermost 

ossible for the good of those whom he loved, yet was so soon to 
eave fatherless. Conscientiousness is in every sentence. He felt to 
the full his responsibility. . . . . 

Among thousands of wills of this same time and country that the 
writer has perused, few are remembered as giving so striking a reflec- 
tion of earnestness in the character of the testator. It is plain that the 
well thought-out provisions for developments and emergencies were 
not the suggestions of a lawyer; they were the fruits of the hard 
common-sense, the penetrating conception of a tradesman of much 
natural sagacity—a farmer who knew the Bible, believed it, and had 
practiced its precepts. 


Somchow, in reading this tribute and studying this will, I have felt 
that this sixteenth-century kinsman of ours gathered into his brief 
life traits of character that were exemplified and illustrated not only 
in the life of his grandson but in all the generations since that can 
claim kinship with this noble ancestor. We know but little of the 
boyhood and youth of our American ancestor. Born in 1607 or ’8, 

in Essex County, England, “and in all probability 
REASON FOR at Hatfield Broad Oak,” he was not much over 
IMMIGRATION twenty-five when he joined an emigration com- 

pany that sailed for Massachusetts Bay and set- 
tled at Dorchester. Without doubt it was the lure of the New World 
and dreams of material success, rather than Puritan or Pilgrim ideals 
of founding a new Commonwealth free from priestly mandate or royal 
persecution, that brought our ancestor to these shores. But, once 
here, with maturing thought and contact with Puritan leaders Thomas 
Sanford cast in his lot with the builders of the new order of Church 
and State, and played well his part as a man and citizen. 

The window which we now unveil bears the names of Thomas 
Senford and of Sarah, his wife. The Puritan mother of the four 
sons and three daughters whose descendants are gathered here is 
crowned in our hearts this hour with a love that strikes most tenderly 
the mystic chords of memory. She lived to welcome the birth of 
twenty-nine grandchildren, some of whom were the grandfathers and 
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PLAN OF FIRST MEETING HOUSE 1641-1727. 


a—Pulpit. b—Deacou's seat. ¢ and d (an women’s 
side) Guard seats. Dots—Gun racks. z—Bell rope. 
e—Gallerv Stairs: gallery added 1697, side gafieries were 
added in 1707 aud 1709. 





THE FIRST MILFORD MEETING HOUSE 


A representation of the exterior and interior of the edifice where Thomas Sanford worshiped. Itis from the 
Thomas Sanford Genealogy, through the courtesy of the editor, Carlton E. Sanford. 


. 


grandmothers of our Revolutionary sires. Where this Puritan maiden 
first met her future husband we cannot tell. Was it under some 
cottage roof at Hatfield Broad Oak? More likely it may have been 
a romance of that long voyage across the Atlantic. The romance is 
that of young hearts peering into a future and dreaming of a home 
in the New World—a new England. Still more 
likely it was a Dorchester love story. There 
WER SSRN they were married and there their first two chil- 
dren were born. Joining one of the later pioneer 
bands that came to Hartford and its vicinity, where he made a brief 
tarry, perhaps with his uncle Andrew, Thomas Sanford then came on 
to Milford, to be welcomed as a member of the company that founded 
the town in 1638-39—a company made up for the most part of those 
who first came with Davenport and Eaton to New Haven. The 
records recognize Thomas Sanford as one of the planters of Milford. 
The place of his residence within the palisade near the stone bridge 
is plainly marked, and we have reason to believe that some of the 
foundation oaken beams of the house he built later on, not far from 
the village center, are still doing good service where they were first 
placed. This Christian home, founded in the primeval forest, marks 
the beginnings of that colonial period which is well termed the “Age 
of Homespun.” The church and school were the religious and moral 
center of a communistic life that linked every home in closest neigh- 
borly interest and support. But the home and the community gave 
ample scope and pley for that sturdy independence and that develop- 
ment of individual worth and leadership which, in the achievement of 
character, mark our family life through our English heritage. 

It was a strenuous and full life that was rounded out in the more 
than seventy years allotted to our Puritan ancestor. Of these years, 
some forty were spent in Milford. His first home of logs, within the 
palisade, in time gave place to the more substantial dwelling sur- 
rounded by fertile fields wrested from the primeval forest. In later 

life we can imagine that to his children and 
HOME LIFE grandchildren, gathered about the huge fire-place 

in evening hours when the light of the burning 
logs cast fantastic shadows through the spaces of the great kitchen 
and living room with its loom and spinning-wheel and household 
utensils, he told many a story of the early days when messengers 
brought tidings of Indian ambuscades and threatened invasions from 
the Dutch. Doubtless the story was often recalled of his experience 
as Town Constable, in the days when the Regicides were in hiding 
and a search-warrant was placed in his hands—a warrant which by 
common consent received little attention, further than a possible re- 
minder to the Regicides who were for a time at Milford that they 
should keep a sharp lookout and thus avoid the official recognition of 
Constable Sanford. 

The wide foursquare meeting-house, in which our Puritan ancestors 
made their public confession of Christ was built of logs and capped 
with a turret that might serve as a watch-tower. On the apex of the 
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pyramidal roof was a small cupola, to accommodate the bell whose 
rope came down into the broad aisle. The meeting-house was the 
center of the community life. There was no way provided for its 
heating, and the doors were thrown open to the sun. In severe 
winter weather the minister preached in his overcoat, with a muffler 
about his neck and mittens on his hands. The women carried heated 
stones in their muffs, and the men drew bags over their feet to keep 
them warm. The seating of the congregation was a matter of great 
importance. Below the pulpit sat the deacons, while in the body of 
the church the men were ranged on one side and the women on the 
other, according to age, rank, and social condition. In the back seats 
or in the gallery were placed the children or negroes, who were care- 
fully looked after by the tithing-men, armed with long staves tipped 
with brass with which they rapped the heads of 
THE MEETING slumbering or disorderly boys, while for delin- 
HOUSE quents of the fair sex they contented themselves 
with brushing their faces with a hare’s foot ap- 
pended to the rod. Before the high pulpit of the Milford meeting- 
house Thomas Sanford, as one of the founders of Milford, took his 
place Sabbath after Sabbath. From these hours of worship and 
reverent thoughtfulness he went back to week-day toil, ready to give 
his best service in building up the community life, and through the 
town meeting wisely helping to place Milford in its rightful relation 
to the Colony of Connecticut, whose increasing influence was the 
joy and pride of our Puritan ancestors. They were strong men, 
building better than they knew, and founders of a great Republic. 
This is a day of grateful memories. Looking out over the same 
landscape and inland sea that was dear to our 
MEMORIES Puritan ancestors, we recall the story of their 
pioneer life. It was a life of unrelenting week- 
day toil upon which fell a strange hush as the sun dipped below the 
western horizon each Saturday evening. Sunday was indeed a hal- 
lowed day, but its rest was welcome. The stern and irksome char- 
acteristics of this pioneer life have often been exaggerated, while the 
wholesome joy and social side of its hours have been forgotten. 
Around the table of our Thomas and Sarah, his wife, gathers a 
group of sturdy boys and girls. But it is the old, old story. The 
pioneer home grows more quiet. Love beckons, and new homes are 
built. Sweet childish voices are heard, but it is the call of chil- 
dren's children. The record is very brief, but we know that Thomas 
Sanford filled with honor his station in life as 
one of the founders of the town of Milford and 
Se eeuae te as a member of the church that gave leadership 
and guidance in all its affairs. His home life 
was enriched with the highest joys that are the heritage of our 
earthly existence. Days of toi] were rewarded by material success 
that gave to himself and his family the food and raiment and shelter 
of a homespun age. Better than all, Thomas and Sarah Sanford, true 


to their Puritan heritage and training, true to a spiritual faith that 
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found its hope and inspiration in an open Bible, so lived that 
their children’s children in this generation of the twentieth century 

rise up to call them blessed. 
The hours of this Springtime day would scarcely give opportunity 
for the long procession of the descendants of Thomas Sanford to 
pass in review. No family can point to fairer 


DESCENDANTS daughters than grace this line of life. It is a 
OF THOMAS march of sturdy men who have honored the name 
SANFORD they bear. The Church of Christ in its great 


Protestant fellowship recalls the services of 
scores of faithful ministers who have been proud of their Sanford 
heritage. The names of eminent educators, lawyers, and physicians 
are on this family roll, with captains of industry and leaders in mer- 
cantile pursuits, some of whose names have a world fame; and, 
last but not least, is enrolled a host of men who have won success 
and wealth as skillful tillers of the soil. 

It is a happy coincidence, as it seems to me, that we are gathered 
here on Memorial Day. I close my notice of our Puritan ancestor 
with a glad tribute, in behalf of all present, to the memory of the men 
of Sanford blood who in the hour of their country’s need have not 
failed to uphold the highest traditions of patriotic valor. Few Ameri- 

can families have more ancestors that give the 
MEMORIAL DAY privilege of enrollment to the present generation 

as Sons and Daughters of the Revolution. Today 
we scatter flowers upon the graves of some descendants of Thomas 
Sanford who went forth in the flush of their youth to uphold the flag 
and save the Union. Others of these men are with us this hour. 
To you, veterans in life and veterans in a service for your country that 
can never be forgotten, we gladly give the place of highest honor on 
this Memorial Day. God grant that from this hour each one of us, as 
we recall the story of our ancestry, may go forth firm in the purpose 
to be true to our heritage. To us, as to our fathers, may there come 
at last the plaudit, “Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


The Rev. F. A. Sumner, pastor of the First Church at Mil- 
ford, who was present as a guest of the 
PRAYER afternoon, and who had been invited to 
BY REV. F. A. make the prayer of dedication, then returned 
SUMNER praise to Almighty God for his great bene- 
fits. Voicing that sense of gratitude to di- 
vine Providence which all the company gathered at the un- 
veiling must have particularly felt, he gave thanks in his 
petition for the beauty of the day; for the gift of Christian 
revelation and the Church, with “those principles of liberty 
and freedom that the Master himself taught; for the memory 
of the fathers who had gathered in Milford so long before to 
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help “construct a State;” and for the inspiration coming from 
the new Memorial Window “as a witness to faith.” 

The hymn, “My country, ’tis of thee,” was sung. The Presi- 

dent then spoke an explanatory word as to 
CONCLUSION the service of Dr. E. B. Sanford among the 

Churches, after which he called on him to 
dismiss the audience with the apostolic benediction. The con- 
cluding word of the President was as follows: 

Dr. Sanford, who pronounces the benediction, I should have said, 
is the Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, with headquarters in New York, and is doing that work of 
which we are reading in our denominational papers in influencing 
Christian thought and activity all over the land. I should have said 
that in the introduction I have made of him this afternoon. He will 
now dismiss us. 


Rev. E. B. Sanford, D. D., of New York City, then closed 
the impressive unveiling exercises of the afternoon with the 
apostolic benediction: 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 


communion and fellowship of the Holy Spirit abide with us all for- 
ever more. Amen. 


A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH. 


HROUGH the arrangement of the Committee on the 
Milford Reunion, after the unveiling the company 
gathered in front of the First Church for a picture. On an- 
other page will be found the pleasant result. It is only to be 
regretted that so considerable a proportion of the guests did 
not come within the range of the photographer’s camera. 
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THE OPEN-AIR MEETING 


Behind the speaker, to the cast, was ‘“‘Sachem's Island,” which Thomas Sanford owned. Across the street, westward, was other land allotted 
him. His descendants therefore virtually met on his property. At this stage of the open-air meeting the President isapparently reading from 
memoranda in his hand. 
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III 


Exercises at the Memorial Bridge 


| el the southern part of the village of Milford, 
and east of the old Green which the pioneers 
so constantly frequented, the visitor finds the 
{ Memorial Bridge, erected over the Wepawaug 
River which flows through the township to 
p- the Sound. This Bridge was dedicated, with 
elaborate public ceremonies, to the memory of the first Mil- 
ford planters, at the two hundred and fifticth anniversary of 
the settlement of the town, in August, 1889, various notables 
from Connecticut and other States being present. Different 
stones on the Bridge bear the names of Milford pioneers who 
were inseparably related to the foundation of the township 
in the seventeenth century. One stone among the many is 
inscribed with the names of Thomas and Sarah Sanford, and 
was there placed in 1889 through the liberality of the Hon. 
John Sanford, of Amsterdam, N. Y. 


After the unveiling of the Memorial Window in the First 
Church and the group picture before that edifice, as elsewhere 
noticed, the Association at 4 P. M. found its way to the 

Memorial Bridge for an open-air meeting. 
MEETING ON The ground just north of the Bridge—as 
THOMAS seen in one of the illustrations—and behind 
SANTOR EDAMD “Che speakers of the afternoon was known 

as “Sachem’s Island,” and had once belonged 
to Thomas Sanford. According to the map of Milford, on 
another page, the piece of land practically opposite the 
speaker's stand had also been the property of the old settler. 
By a strange and pleasant coincidence his descendants had 
now gathered at this very spot for their open-air exercises. 
In explanation of the meeting the President, the Rev. A. B. 
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Sanford, D. D., spoke as follows to the gathered audience, 
which included many casual spectators: 


I will say to our friends in the company who have not been at the 
church that this is a gathering of the Sanford Association of America. 
On this Bridge, yonder where the wreath is placed, is a stone to the 
memory of Thomas Sanford and his wife Sarah. He was a settler 
who came to Milford soon after 1639, lived here for forty yea:s, and is 
buried over there in the old ground, in a grave not identified. This 
Sanford Association today has unveiled a window to his memory up 
in the First Congregational Church, and this is tue closing exercise 
of the afternoon, as we are about to leave Milford. I msy say two or 
three things, before we listen to the speakers. 

In the first place, the Sanford family is a very widely scattered and 
numerous family. A Genealogy is just published, which contains over 
15,000 names—the descendants of old Thomas Sanford who is here 
buried—not reckoning in the volume the descendants of Sanfords that 
were over in Rhode Island, or of the Sanfords that settled in Virginia, 
or of that branch of Sanfords which spells its name with two “d's”. 
I will say that the name “Sanford,” here on the stone of the Bridge, 
is misspelled. When this Memorial Bridge was built, the workman 
who carved the stone put in an extra "d". But we are gathering in 
our company all those that spell their name in any way whatever, 
who are Sanfords. 

Thomas Sanford was a man of good circumstances, as wealth went 
in those days. I have here in my hand a copy of his will, which is 
registered over in New Haven. He was worth ever £450, which 
was a large sum of money for those days. For the gentleman who 
wrote this copy compared the will with other Sanford wills that are 
on record over in New Haven and shows that Thomas Sanford was 
a man of property here. 

I want to say, also, that the Sanford family is a very old family. 
Thomas Sanford was not the originator. But I have in this envelope, 
if there were time to read it, the work of an inquisitive and ingenious 
genealogist over in New Haven, who traces the Senford line way 
back to Adam! [Laughter.] He begins in his record with Adam, and 
runs down through the list of prominent men—kings znd queens and 
all that—until he brings us to Thomas Sanford! So, friends, you who 
are not Sanfords are in the presence of a very ancient family this af- 
ternoon, We are visiting this pleasant village and are paying tribute 
to it and its worth, in memory of this man who by the genealogical 
records was the father of us all. 

Before I introduce the first speaker I advise you to become in- 
terested in genealogy. If your name is “Smith” or “Jones,” or any- 
thing else, start a family Association. They tell us that perhaps 
there was never back here in Milford a family like this gathering 
today, come to commemorate an ancestor. The disposition for 
genealogy is increasing, and family Associations are springing up. 
I advise you, if you are not a Sanford, to form an organization of 
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your own. Or, if there are some young unmarried ladies here, there 
are some unmarried Sanfords that are eligible, and perhaps in that 
way you can get into our own circle. [Laughter.] 

Now I am pleased to introduce a gentleman who is altogether equal 
to this occasion, Mr. Charles V. Sanford, of Warwick, N. Y., the 
father of Miss Julia M. Sanford, the Secretary of our Organization, 
to whom we will now listen. 


The statement of the President that the speaker he had 
announced was “altogether equal” to the 
ADDRESS OF occasion proved a correct prophecy in the 
C. V. SANFORD realization. In response to the introduction, 
Mr. C. V. Sanford, of Warwick, N. Y., gave 

the following most instructive and entertaining address: 


Mr. President and Fellow Kinsmen: 


I am proud to stand upon this Bridge, this afternoon, forming a 
part of what is known as “Sachem's Island,” where ground was given 
to Thomas Sanford in 1651 upon which he might erect a barn, on 
the provision that enough of the land should be left reserved for the 
building of a bridge. 

That man whose memory we honor today and his long line of 
descendants have not been ashamed to be associated with religion 
nor slow to go to the Bible for guidance or suggestion. The Bible 
is quick to recognize the value of ancestry. David presents himself 
before Saul, when all the army is scared by Goliath of Gath. To his 
surprise not one in the army is willing to champion the cause of 
Israel against this defiant Philistine. David offers himself, engages 
in the conflict with which we are all familiar, gains the victory for 
which he is justly celebrated, cuts off the head of the giant with his 
own sword, takes it up by the hair, and brings it along to show Saul. 
The king is delighted; and, wishing to put the youth in his right place, 
he cries out, “Whose son art thou, thou young man?” 

I think we Warwick Sanfords are all proud that we are the sons 
of David, the son of Thomas, the son of Ezekiel, the son of that 
Thomas who was the Puritan of Milford. About one hundred and 
forty-seven years ago a modest man, of puritanical training, somewhat 
past middle life, having sold his farm in Wallingford, Conn., and 
learning of fertile lands across the Hudson, started out with his son 
Ezra, my great-grandsire, then a young man of seventeen, for the 
purpose of establishing for himeelf a family and home in the new 
country. After having made two trips to Orange County, N. Y., he 
finally located in the mountains about two miles above the present 
village of Warwick. On one of those trips, without doubt, his son 
Ezra first met his future wife, Ann Hopper, our great-grandmother, 
a woman whose memory is dear to us for the virtues attributed to 
her by her son Ezra Sanford, our grandsire. David Sanford was a 
religious man, having united with the Wallingford church in 1737. 
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In early life he married Patience Burrows, a Puritan maiden, and 
gave the minister ten shillings, a large sum as money was valued in 
those days. This, I think, shows something of the character of the 
man. He esteemed the servant of the Lord very highly, and showed 
that regard in a practical and substantial manner. Most of the sons 
of David we learn were Christians, and without doubt their lives 
reflected the example and teachings of David and Patience. One 
son, Ephraim, was a Baptist minister of great prominence and power. 
Four of his sons were Revolutionary soldiers—John, a Lieutenant 
and Captain; David, a private in the Fourth Regiment, Orange County 
Militia; Ephraim, the minister, also a private; and Ezra, a Corporal 
of the Fourth Regiment, Orange County Militia. Esther, one of the 
granddaughters of David Sanford, the pioneer home-builder, had 
seventeen grandchildren in the Civil War. 

The original house that David Sanford built has long since 
disappeared, but the homes built by his descendants in the fair vale 
of Warwick are ample proof of the abiding character of this modest 
but resourceful man of a century and a half ago. 

This brief statement, I think, answers the question, “Whose son 
art thou, thou young man?” We answer, we are sons of David 
Sanford, one of the pioneer home-builders of Orange County, N. Y. 
All honor to him today for his grand faith and character, for 
his love and devotion to family, for his patriotism as instilled into 
his sons. What nobler tribute can be ascribed to any man than this, 
that he loved his God, his family, and his country? The home that 
David Sanford built has long since gone into ruins, but his character 
abides, and it is this thought that we emphasize here today, While 
building for ourselves homes which minister to our creature comforts, 
let us emulate the example of David Sanford and his wife Patience, 
and build our characters on those nobler qualities which the Puritans 
introduced into this land of liberty—the Bible being the best rule of 
thought and action—and let us live for nobler thoughts and higher 
ideals. [Applause.] 


The President next introduced the Rev. E. T. Sanford, of 
New York City, the Chairman of the Com- 


REV. E. T. mittee which had been appointed in 1910 to 
SANFORD make arrangements for the Reunion at Mil- 
INTRODUCED 


ford, and who had himself been largely in- 
strumental in securing the preparations so 
satisfactory to the Association. The introduction of the 
President was in the following greeting: 


There is a gentleman with us who has been Chairman of what we 
have called the Milford Committee, and who has had very much to 
do with the arrangements that have been so complete today, the 
Rev. E. T. Sanford, of New York City. I think that out of his full 
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THE REV. EZRA TERRY SANFORD 


the three founders of the Sanford Association 
the Milford Committee he contributed great) 


of America, As Chair- 
to the success of the 
te page has now ® m ancholy interest. On 

page szis a fi notice of his departure 


One of 


man of 
Reunion. His address on the opp 





knowledge of Milford and of the family history he has something to 
say to us this afternoon. 


After this word of introduction, the Rev. E. T. Sanford, of 

New York City, who had served as Chair- 

ADDRESS OF REV. man of the Special Committee on the Mil- 

& T. SANFORD ford Reunion, responded in the following 

s address, laying particular emphasis on the 
value of Sanford solidarity: 


Friends: 


I am glad to see so many who have tarried after our delightful 
service in the old Milford church. I am glad that there is so much 
sentiment concerning ancestry as seems to exist among the pilgrims 
who have come to Milford today. I believe that he who said, “Senti- 
ment rules the world,” was a wise man; for who shall doubt that the 
sentiment of patriotism or the wholesome sentiment of religion is 
among the noblest of sentiments that guide the human race? 

I have been most deeply interested in tracing the ancestry of the 
Sanfords for many years, and I feel sure that our cousin, Carlton E. 
Sanford, of Potsdam, N. Y., has discovered the English ancestor of 
our American Sanfords or of most of them. My heart has leaped with 
joy, because this discovery has seemed to attach those English San- 
fords of Essex County, England, to the heroes of the faith who 
were our ancestors—Puritans at heart, who loved the Bible and who 
loved it so well that, like many of the companions of Oliver Crom- 
well, they were willing to leave Old England and come to found this 
New England where they might worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. 

I think there is something most wholesome in the executive ability 
of our dear cousin, Dr, A. B. Sanford, in the way in which he has 
assisted and cooperated and helped, with the beautiful booklets that 
he has edited, to cultivate the sentiment of Sanford solidarity; and I 
would, if I have anything to do with the future of this Association, 
be sure that the descendants of John Sanford of Rhode Island, of 
William Sandford of New Jersey, of Robert, Andrew, Thomas, and 
Zachary, and all the descendants of the Sanfords in Virginia should 
feel that there is a solidarity of life, a solidarity of family sentiment 
that binds us together with unbroken ties. 

I shall never forget the impression that came upon me when my 
good grandfather, Ezra Sanford of Warwick, passed away at the 
age of ninety years. I had lived with him in his old age, taken care 
of him, and heard the traditions of his ancestors for one hundred 
or more years back; and when the time came for the one hundredth 
year of his birth, ten years after his decease, I went to his oldest son, 
George W. Sanford, and said: “Shall we not celebrate the centennial 
of the birth of our beloved ancestor, Ezra Sanford?” He said: “I 
am glad to cooperate. My house is open. And, Ezra, I hope that 
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you will cultivate those wholesome sentiments of unity in our family 
that make for a family name and for family life.” So, we have tried 
to cultivate those sentiments of solidarity and unity among all of the 
Sanford name. 

I shall never forget my grandfather for another reason. When 
he had been married for sixty years he gave each of his twenty-seven 
grandchildren $100 apiece. I was one of those who had $100. My 
parents put that $100 in the Union Dime Savings Bank at interest, 
and when I became about sixteen or seventeen years of age my 
grandfather gave me a beautiful Hambletonian colt. Then I thought 
that if I could hitch that beautiful Hambletonian colt to a $170 car- 
riage I might go around the country and get a wife. So I began 
courting, and from my sixteenth year to my twenty-second year I 
kept courting, and then married one of those most interesting and 
most lovable women of other names that have come into the San- 
ford family and have helped to make us what we are, an honorable 
people. May God bless those women who have married into the 
Sanford family, and may he bless the men who have found Sanford 
women as wives! For, I believe that by this union of the various 
bloods and the various families we have developed in America what 
we have of a cosmopolitan, noble American life. 

I might speak at great length, but I hesitate. I am glad to be with 
you. I am proud to stand here by Dr. A. B. Sanford, this noble 
specimen of Sanford manhood, and I am glad to give out these post- 
card pictures representing a composite Puritan, Thomas Sanford. That 
face is made up by the artist who made the window, from a study 
of the various Sanford faces that have visited our Reunions on the 
diferent occasions when we have met to dine together and get 
closer together. I feel proud to be here today, to look at this old 
Bridge and the stone that marks the civic relationship of Thomas 
Sanford as one of the pioneers of Milford; I am glad that in the old 
church there is to be a window recognizing his churchly relations; 
and I am glad that we shall leave behind us today in the Milford 
Library a copy of the Thomas Sanford Genealogy that will tell of 
the descendants of that noble man whom we are proud to call our 
“Grandsire Thomas.” 


After the address of the Rev. E. T. Sanford, the President 
spoke of the fascination of genealogical pur- 
INTRODUCTIONS: suits, presented to the audience Miss Julia 


MISS JULIA M. M. Sanford, of Warwick, N. Y., the Secre- 


SANFORD tary of the Sanford Association, and intro- 
HON. F. V. SAN- duced as the final speaker the Hon. F. V. 
yOeD Sanford, of Warwick, N. Y. The following 


were the remarks of the President: 


I am going to introduce one more speaker, and after that I think 
we will end this meeting and give anybody who is going to the train 
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about 6 o’clock an opportunity to go over to the old graveyard—tiitre 
is an hour intervening—and see the place where, as near a5 we can 
estimate, Thomas Sanford was buried. Before introducing the next 
speaker I wish to say—to any who are not Sanfords—if you want a 
really interesting pursuit, ix on some ancestor who came over in the 
early part of the seventeenth century and then try to trace him back 
to England. This search for Old Thomas in England has been going on 
for years. He has been located in Gloucestershire, in Shropshire, and 
in Wales! But I think our genealogist, Mr. C. E. Sanford, of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., whose book is just published, has finally found his gentle- 
man in the County of Essex, just northeast of London, and in that 
discovery we are very content today. 

I want to speak a word for this young lady. [Miss Julia M. San- 
ford was here called to the platform.) Look at the beauty of the 
Sanfords! This is the Secretary of the Association; and I am speak- 
ing a word for her, to the effect that she wants $1 from you, if you 
have not paid it. That means membership in the Sanford Association 
for another year. It is 2 nominal sum, $1, which pays for postage, 
printing, and all that. This is the young lady from whom you will 
receive a postal card and circular next winter, very likely, announcing 
the time and place selected for the next meeting of the Sanford As-.- 
sociation, whenever and wherever it may be. 

Before closing, I want to introduce the Hon. F. V. Sanford, Mayor- 
of Warwick, N. Y., kinsman of this lady and of the two previous 
speakers, who went over the ocean the other year and received a 
cordial welcome in the festivities that were held at Warwick in Old 
England. He is the First Vice-President of this Association, and, 
if I may indulge in prophecy, the coming President of the Associa- 
tion, after I have served my mission. 


The selection of the Hon. F. V. Sanford, of Warwick, N. Y., 
the First Vice-President of the Association, 

ADDRESS OF HON. as the final speaker of the afternoon, was 
¥ 1¥i BANP ORS particularly fortunate. Again was that 
facility of speech illustrated which character- 

izes the legal training. Following his introduction, the speaker 
closed the exercises with an address which proved a delightful 
ending of a most enjoyable outdoor meeting. He said, in this 


concluding address: 


Ladies, Gentlemen, and Kinsmen: . 
I am sure that was a very handsome send-off which Dr. Sanford 
gave me. I don’t know whether J ama protégé of his, as Mr. Taft is 
of Mr. Roosevelt, or not; I do not think I am, and I do not think he 
can prescribe who is going to be President of the Sanford Associa- 
tion, because we are in 2 country where the people rule, and no one 
man can say who is going to rule over our country. (Laughter.} 
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This has been a delightful trip for me—to come up here today and 
meet my kinsmen, many of whom I never saw before, and to pay a 
visit to this old town in which our ancestor lived so long ago. It 
is a wonderful thing, when you think of it, that out of the loins of 
that man have come, that we know of, over 15,000 whose names are 
preserved in the new Thomas Sanford Genealogy. We speak of it as 
the Sanford “Association.” We do not dare to say Sanford “Trust,” 
as that word is odious in these days, and the United States Supreme 
Court might say that it was an “unreasonable” Trust. (Laughter.] 
But, so long as we are an Association and prosecute the work we are 
now engaged in, I do not believe the United States Government will 
declare us worthy to be dissolved; at least, we will hope that such 
will not be the case. 

There must have been something in this air, up here in Connecticut, 
that contributed so wonderfully to the success of this pioneer and his 
wife. It reminds me of a story they tell of a couple of men down 
in Texas. One man said: “O, this air down here! Why, vegetables 
grow to a tremendous size. Our pumpkins grow so large we cut 
them in two and make cradles for the children.” The other, a New 
York man, said: “That is all right, but up in our State I have 
known two eble-bodied policemen to sleep on one beat.” [Laughter.] 
I think it is this air up in good old Connecticut, where our ancestors 
formerly dwelt, that has given us such an inspiration and such a send- 
off in life. 

It has been a great pleasure to meet with you, and in closing I 
cannot refrain from paying a tribute which I think is justly due. We 
have been presided over today by this Rev. Doctor, who has been 
our President for a year or two, and we have heard from Rev. Ezra 
T. Sanford and Dr. E. B. Sanford. These are three ministers; and it 
is to them, ladies and gentlemen, that we are indebted for the organ- 
ization of the Sanford Association. The thought came to these three 
gentlemen, when they were dining out, as clergymen do once in a 
while, you know, [laughter,] and they said: “Let us establish an 
Association; it will be a Sanford Association; and E. B, will be 
President, and E. T. will be Secretary, and A. B. will be Treasurer.” 
[Laughter.] But, as soon as our Association came together, we 
tighted that; we would not stand it at all. Yet, joking aside, we are 
greatly indebted to these three gentlemen for the organization of 
our Association and for the time that they have given to it. Our 
good brother here has not only written one book, but he has written 
two or three, and he is getting ready to write another one—books 
containing the most valuable things for the Sanford family, reminis- 
cences of the Reunions we have had—valuable books to preserve as 
time goes on. 

I am not going to weary you with any longer speech; but I am 
delighted to meet you, and I hope some time, while I am still serving 
in my official capacity, to put the keys of our little village in your 
hands and bid you welcome into the corporate limits of the Village 


of Warwick. [Applause.] 
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In conclusion of the open-air exercises, which to all must. 

have been delightful, but which might not 

CONCLUSION be further prolonged, the President dis- 

aac aa missed the gathering, and the Fifth Sanford 

Reunion, at Milford, Conn., became a life- 

long memory for such as had participated. The concluding 
words of the President were as follows: 


I wish to say that, if those three ministers did have to do at all 
with the establishment of the Sanford Association, they are trying 
their best to get.out of office, and are more than willing to turn it 
over into the hands of the lawyers of the Association—one of whom 
has just spoken—in the conviction that it will be safe in the hands 
of those legal gentlemen and that double prosperity will come. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, friends, as we separate, there is a sentiment that is found 
in a discourse of a Puritan clergyman, Rev. William Stoughton, that 
I think is inscribed on this very Bridge—a sentiment which says con- 
cerning the coming of those choice pioneers, in the early part of the 
17th Century, “God sifted a whole nation that he might send choice 
grain into the wilderness.” It was not only Thomas Sanford, but it 
was your ancestors, as well—you who are here in this company to- 
day—though you do not belong to our particular fellowship. So it 
is that the inspiration of our ancestors is on us all; and the responsi- 
bility is on us, because of those that have gone before and who laid 
the foundation of this civilization, that in this new century we should 
walk worthy of the name we bear. In that sentiment let us all go 
again to the work which life has given us to do. [Applause.] 
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Guests at Reunion 


HE list of those who signed their names in the 
Guest Book at Milford numbers one hundred 
and thirty-four. This total seems to include 
{not only members of the Sanford Association 
and other Sanfords in attendance but also 
various friends from Milford and elsewhere 
whese interest led them to be present. The difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the relation of every individual in so numerous a 
company is not small. It has therefore been thought best to 
transcribe all the names recorded in the Guest Book, without 
attempt at discrimination. The full list of those present at 
the luncheon includes the following: 





Anderson, Mrs. Caroline D. 
Andrews, Mrs. Eliza Jane Peck 
Andrews, Mrs. Wallace 
Armstrong, Charles H. 

Armstrong, Mrs. Charles H. 
Armstrong, Master Charles H., Jr. 
Armstrong, Miss Lorraine L. 


Beach, Banford S. 

Beach, Mrs. B. S, (Sanford, Mary D.) 

Beach, Miss Bertha Ives 

Beers, George B. 

Beers, Mrs. George B. (Emma E. D.) 

Bolmer, Mrs. Clarence Buckmaster 
(Sanford, Gertrude) 

Boone, Rev. Elliott W. 

Boone, Mrs. Isabel Noyes 

Booth, Miss Jeannette 

Botsford, Edward N. 

Botsford, Mrs. E. N, 

Brainerd, Mrs. Emily Sanford 

Buckman, Robert K. 

Bunnell, Mrs. George H. 


West Haven, Conn. 
West Haven, Conn, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Milford, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Miliord, Conn. 
Milford, Cona. 
Stratford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Orwell, Vt. 
Easton, Penn. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Calhoun, C. M. 

Calhoun, Mrs. C. M. (Sanford, Julia) 
Carroll, Mrs. Mary A. (Botsford) 
Christie, Miss Emma C. : 
Clarke, David L. 

Clarke, Mrs. David L. 

Clarke, Miss Florence I. 

Clarke, Miss Marjorie T. 

Clarke, Miss Pauline N. 

Cornwall, Eldridge L. 


Darst, C. Brower 
Darst, Edward D. 
Durleigh, Miss Arvilla 


Foster, Judge Carlton H. 

Foster, Mrs. Carlton H. (Delia J.) 
Foster, Miss Elizabeth N. 

Foster, Miss Julia M. 

Foster, Miss Mary Louise 


Galpin, Mrs. Eliza Sanford 
Galpin, Miss Ruth 
Grey, Harold 


Head, Miss Annie Sanford 

Headley, Mrs. Sara C. 

Hiller, Allan M. 
Hiller, Mrs. Allan M. (Clara Thayer) 
Holden, Miss Eleanor Sanford 

Hunt, Mrs. Floyd K. 


Jarvis, Foster 
Johnson, Charles H. 


Johnson, Mrs. Charles H. (Sanford, Harriet) 


Mallett, Miss Georgie M. 
Martyn, Carlos, Rev. 
Martyn, Mrs. Carlos 
Martyn, Sanford S. 
Martyn, Mrs. Sanford S. 


Nettleton, Mrs. Albert (Emily A.) 


Peck, John A. 
Peck, Mrs. John A. (Sanford, Emogene) 
Platt, Mrs. Franklin B. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Milford, Conn. 
Milford, Conn. 
Milford, Conn. 
Milford, Conn. 
Milford, Conn. 
Milford, Conn. 


New York City. 
New York City. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Berlin, Conn. 
Berlin, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brookline, Mass. 
Paterson, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Madison, N. J. 
Danbury, Conn. 


Danbury, Conn. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Noroton, Conn. 
Noroton, Conn. 
Plantsville, Conn. 
Plantsville, Conn. 


Milford, Conn. 
West Haven, Conn. 


West Haven, Conn. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Platt, Mrs. N. Dwight 
Pope, Homer N. 


Razey, J. Lester 


Sanford, Rev. Arthur B., D. D. 
Sanford, Miss Beulah M. 
Sanford, Burritt B. 

Sanford, Mrs. Burritt B. 
Sanford, Charles 

Sanford, Charles E., M. D. 
Sanford, Mrs. Charles E. 
Sanford, Charles E. P. 


Milford, Conn. 
Ansonia, Conn, 


New York City. 


Port Washington, N. Y. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Southington, Conn. 
Southington, Conn. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Sanford, Mrs. Chas. E. P. (Baker, Annie G.) New Haven, Conn. 


Sanford, Charles V. 


Sanford, Prof. Daniel Sammis, M. A. 


Sanford, Edelbert L. 
Sanford, Edson 
Sanford, Edward Everett 


Sanford, Mrs. Edward Everett 


Sanford, Rev. Elias B., D.D. 
Sanford, Elias F. 

Sanford, Miss Emma C. 
Sanford, Miss Eva L. 

Sanford, Rev. Ezra Terry* 
Sanford, Miss Frances 


Sanford, Mrs. Frances Voorhis 


Sanford, Ferdinand Drace 
Sanford, Ferdinand V., Hon. 
Sanford, Francis B. 
Sanford, Francis C. 
Sanford, Mrs. Francis C. 
Sanford, Frank H. 

Sanford, Frank L. 


Sanford, Mrs. Frank L. (Mary Anna) 


Sanford, Frederick C. 
Sanford, Frederick L. 


Sanford, Mrs. George Ambrose 


Sanford, George L. 

Sanford, Mrs. George Willis 
Sanford, Harold M. 

Sanford, Harrison E, 
Sanford, Harry C. 

Sanford, Mrs. Harry C. 
Sanford, Miss Irene G. 
Sanford, James A. 

Sanford, Mrs. James A. 


© Died August 23, 1932. 


Warwick, N. Y. 
Redding Ridge, Conn. 
Roxbury, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
New York City. 
Ore Hill, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Warwick, N. Y. 
Warwick, N. Y. 


‘Warwick, N. Y. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York City. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Winsted, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New York City. 
Cornwall, Vt. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Boston, Mass. 
Stratford, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 
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AT THE MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Taken before the oper-air mecting, On the parapet to the left are seen the Mowers decorating the stone of Thomas and Sarah Sanford. 
“In the foreground is "Sachem's Island,” which was once Thomas Sanford's property. 


Sanford, Joseph B. 

Sanford, Mrs. Joseph B. (Mary E.) 
Sanford, James Nelson 

Sanford, John Ferdinand 

Sanford, Mrs. Joseph Willis 
Sanford, Miss Julia M. 

Sanford, Master Kenneth J. 
Sanford, Miss Marguerite 

Sanford, Miss Marietta 

Sanford, Miss Mary Avery 
Sanford, Miss Mary E. 

Sanford, Miss May Thomas 
Sanford, Milton L. 

Sanford, Miss Pearl Belle 

Sanford, Philip G. 

Sanford, Miss Ruth 

Sanford, Ward Harding, M. D. 
Sanford, Mrs. Ward Harding (Rose A.) 
Sanford, William T. és 


Smith, Mrs. Laura Sanford 
Stone, John 
Stone, Mrs. John 


Thompson, Mrs. Sherwood Stratton 
Vorce, Mrs. Josephine Sanford 

Webb, Mrs. James A., Jr. (Sanford, Nellie) 
Wheeler, Mrs. Frank f 
Williams, Rev. B. W. 


Woodford, Arthur Burnham 
Woodford, Mrs. John (Laura Burnham) 
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Bethlehem, Conn. 
Bethlehem, Conn. 
Roxbury, Conn. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Warwick, N. Y. 
Bethlehem, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York City. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Warwick, N. Y. 
Bethlehem, Conn. 
Saugatuck, Conn. 
Oxford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Torrington, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Roxbury, Conn. 


Madison, N. J. 
Middlebury, Conn. 
Milford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Winsted, Conn. 


The Rev. Ezra Terry Sanford 


HE bell tolls unexpectedly. On Friday morning, 
T August 23, 1912, one of the three founders of 
the Sanford Association of America, Secretary 


of the Executive Committee, and Chairman of the Mil- 
ford Reunion Committee, died at his summer home 
in Nanowitt Park, Greycourt, Orange County, N. Y. 
As pastor of the North Baptist Church, New York 
City, he had conducted his work with failing health in 
the winter of 1911-12, and after several weeks of griev- 
ous illness passed finally to his rest. No prophet would 
have selected him, in his manhood strength at the 
Milford celebration, as the one so soon to go. 

In various departments of Church and benevolent 
activity, as well as in the affairs of the Sanford Asso- 
ciation, he will be greatly missed. The publication 
of this booklet so soon after his departure prevents 
an adequate notice of his character and work. In a 
subsequent issue there will appear a full biographical 
sketch, describing his usefulness as a Christian minis- 
ter and recalling his enthusiastic interest in the pros- 
perity of the Sanford Association. Let us sit closer 
in the circle! 


& 
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